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CATHOLIC controversy changes its form with the cir- 
cumstances of the age and the country. When Catholics 
in the United States were few, and generally regarded as 
idolators, ignorant, degraded, superstitious, and base, con- 


troversy very necessarily and properly assumed an apolo- 
getic tone, confined itself to the work of self-defence, and 
aimed simply at proving that Catholics are not so bad as 
they have been represented, and may prudently be suffered 
to live and act as freemen in the same community with Pro- 
testants. When by natural increase, conversions, and immi- 
gration they had become a notable part of the population, 
and capable of forming a body able in some measure to 
suffice for itself, it became equally necessary for their own 
security and progress to make them feel their independence 
in the face of Protestantism, and induce them to rise to 
the level of their position as free and equal citizens of a 
free republic. This has continued long enough ; an im- 
pulse has been given which may now be safely trusted to 
itself. Very few Catholics now in the country are likely to 
feel ashamed of their religion in the presence of non-Cath- 
olics, or that it excludes them from their rights as men, or 
their equality as citizens. It is time now for our contro- 
versy to assume a new phase, and leaving the question of 
self-defence, as well as that of infusing the spirit of inde- 
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pendence into Catholics, aim at the conversion of Prot- 
estants, or producing on their minds an impression favor- 
able to our holy religion. 

Mr. Derby has written his book, not to induce Catholics 
to turn Protestants, but to prevent Protestants from be- 
coming Catholics. Much the same may be said of nearly all 
the works written against us, that issue from the American 
press. The aim of the Protestant controversialist is not pri- 
marily damage to Catholicity, but the preservation of 
Protestants in their allegiance to the Reformation. This 
proves that a spirit of inquiry, a tendency to Catholicity, is 
at work in the Protestant community, and that without 
extraordinary exertions on the part of its leaders, consider- 
able defections from the Protestant ranks are to be feared, 
At the same time that it proves this, it indicates the tone 
and direction that our own controversy should take. The 
works written against us, being written for Protestants, 
should be answered for Protestants, not with a view to 
preventing Catholics from abandoning their religion, but 
with a view to bringing Protestants to the faith, or at least 
rendering them less indisposed to examine its claims. If 
our aim were merely to prevent Mr. Derby’s Letters from 
exerting any unfavorable effect on the Catholic mind, a few 
words would be amply suflicient, and we could not justify 
ourselves to our readers in devoting so much space as we 
have done to them ; but when it is understood that we are 
replying to them for the sake of the Protestant mind, no 
reasonable Catholic can blame us. 

Mr. Derby’s book, though it contains some things the 
ordinary Catholic may not be able to answer, can make no 
impression on Catholics unfavorable to their religion. But 
worthless as they are in the estimation of the Catholic, his 
Letters are not wholly worthless in the estimation of Pro- 
testants, and their reasoning passes with them for solid and 
weighty, for it chimes in with their preconceived notions 
of Catholicity. The book simply tells what Protestants 
already believe, or are fully prepared to believe. Books 
like Mr, Derby’s circulate extensively among Protestants, 
confirm their prejudice es against Catholicity, and do much 
to prevent them from coming to the knowledge of the truth. 
It is this fact that gives them importance, and renders 
their circulation a source of grief to the Catholic ; for these 
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Protestants have souls as well as we, and their salvation is 
not less dear to our Lord and his Church than ours. 
It is this fact, also, that makes it our duty to do all we 
can in truth and conscience to counteract their influence, 
not on those within, indeed, but on those without the 
Church. 

Mr. Derby is not a great man, nor a great theologian, 
but he is a man of respectable standing in society, and has 
in his Letters collected, combined, and presented in a plau- 
sible manner nearly all the objections popularly urged 
against us, or which are fitted to have weight with the or- 
dinary Protestant mind. If we regarded only the influ- 
ence they may have on the Catholic mind, a witty retort, a 
newspaper paragraph, a sneer, or a squib, would be all, and 
more than all that would need to be said in reply to them ; 
but regarding their influence on the Protestant mind, or the 
influence of the same objections as urged by other authors, 
and which may as well be refuted in him as in another, it is 
hardly just to accuse us of spending too much ammunition 
in their refutation, or of breaking “‘a fly upon the wheel.” 
The blame which has been bestowed on us in certain quar- 
ters procee ds from mistaking our motive, as well as from a 
certain forgetfulness of the great mission of Catholic contro- 
versy. We English speaking Catholics have so long been 
accustomed to regard only our defence, that we almost 
forget that the Protestant mind is not wholly unimpressible, 
and that Catholics may do even much to remove its preju- 
dices. We have inse nsibly fallen into the habit of treating 
anti-Catholic books chiefly from our own point of view, as 
they affect us, and seem to conclude that when we have 
warded off the danger they threaten us, we have done all 
that can be required of us. This is all that could be re- 
quired of us some time ago, but not all that is required 
of us now. We beg the attention of the Catholic press to 
this important fact. In replying to books against us with 
a view of benefiting the non-Catholic community, it is of 
far more conseyuence to consider what is objected than who 
it is that objects. Truth is objective, and is independent 
of your personal character or mine. I do not necessarily 
establish my own character by damaging the character of 
him who assails it, for he may be a knave without my being 
an honest man, Controver sy should deal with reasons, not 
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persons, and in no case is any thing gained by indulging in 
personalities. Whether the writer is a great and ‘distin- 
guished man or not is not the point to be considered. If 
Mr. Derby uses as good arguments and ae as perti- 
nent and forcible objections as Bramhall or Barrow, as 
Chillingworth or John Henry Hopkins, my is equally de- 
serving of a refutation. We selected his book for refuta- 
tion, not because it was the best or the worst that might 
have been selected ; but because accident threw it in our 
way, and it could serve our purpose as well as another. Its 
author is welcome to all the distinction or importance he 
can derive from our dissection of his book. We fear neither 
a loss of our own dignity nor the imparting of an undis- 
covered dignity to him. We shall, however, take our leave 
of him with our present article. 

In our previous articles on Mr. Derby’s book we have 
disposed of his first ten Letters, which in reality cover 
the whole ground occupied by the author. His eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth chapters are taken up with fur- 
ther attempts to disprove the Papacy from the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, and to set aside the arguments usually 
adduced by Catholics in support of the Primacy of Peter. 
I do not perceive that he has added any thing of impor- 
tance to what he had advanced in his previous Let- 
ters, and which have been already sufficiently answered. 
A few general remarks will close all we choose to say. Mr. 
Derby “commits the grave mistake of supposing that he 

san conclude against the P apacy and the Primacy of Peter 
from the silence of the Scr iptures and of particular Fathers. 
He proceeds on the assumption that the Scriptures are the 
charter, of the Church, and that nothing can be affirmed 
of her that cannot be deduced by strict construction from 
the letter of the charter. He even gives his son to under- 
stand that in this both Catholics and Protestants agree ; 
but this is a great mistake. Whether his assumption 
of the Bible as the charter of the Church be well-founded 
or not, he has no right in an argument against Catholics to 
make it, for they deny it, and he must, if he would conclude 
any thing against them, prove it, before undertaking to found 
an argument on It. 

According to Catholic doctrine, the Bible, though the in- 
spired and authoritative word of God, is not the charter or 
act of incorporation of the Church ; for the Church existed 
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prior to the written word. It is historically certain that 
the Church existed with all her rights and powers before 
one line of the New Testament was written. It is evident, 
from the very face of the New Testament, that its books 
and epistles were written after the institution of the 
Church, and addressed to the Church as already existing. 
This much is undeniable. Catholics therefore deny that 
the Church was founded by the Scriptures, or that she is 
obliged to consult them as her act of incorporation. They 
hold that the Church was founded immediately by our 
Lord in person, that her charter is in the commission or 
authority which he gave to the Apostles, and which derives 
from his continued presence with her all days to the con- 
summation of the world. The Church, in their view, is the 
body of Christ, as St. Augustine says, is Christ, and the 
body of believers in union with him are the whole Christ, 
totus Christus, as the soul and body united in their living 
union are the total man. ‘The charter of the Church is in 
her internal constitution and life, as the living body of our 
Lord, and her rights and powers are in and from him liv- 
ing in her, and speaking and operating in and through 
her as his own body, or the visible continuation or repre- 
sentation on earth of the Incarnation. I say his own 
body ; for the Church is not a foreign body, having relation 
with him only through the medium of an external commis- 
sion, or, if Mr. Derby pleases, a written power of attorney. 
She is his spouse, flesh of his flesh and one with him, hav- 
ing her personality in his Divine person. She has no more 
need on her own account of appealing to the Bible to prove 
that she is God’s Church than a man has of appealing to 
an external authority to prove to himself that he is a man, 
not an ox or a horse. The evidence is in her own intimate 
consciousness, for she is the living impersonation on earth 
of the Incarnate Word, and can no more mistake her rights 
and powers than he can mistake his. 

The question at present is not whether this view of the 
Church be true or not, for it is no part of our present pur- 
pose to prove the truth of Catholicity. We are simply 
showing that Mr. Derby’s reasons, addressed to his son to 
dissuade him from joining our Church, are not good rea- 
sons. It is sufficient for this purpose, that the view we 
have given is the Catholic view,—is the Catholic doctrine, 
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and therefore, in an argument against Catholics, a doctrine 

the P rotestant must recognize as their doctrine, ‘and as one 
which he must disprove “before he can assume, even if he 
can then assume, that the Bible is the charter of the 
Church, and can have no rights or powers not deducible 
by strict construction from its letter. The consideration is 
of high importance, and intimately affects the principle of 
interpretation. On the Protestant hypothesis the Church 
is nothing, has no rights or powers not positively affirmed 
in the Scriptures ; on the Catholic doctrine, she must be 
conceded to be and to possess all she claims, unless ex- 
pressly, or by necessary implication, denied or forbidden in 
the written word. 

On this point, Protestants fall, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, into a miserable sophism. The Catholic asserts, 
the Church has always asserted, the divine inspiration 
and authority of the written word, and with a distinct- 
ness and emphasis that no Protestant sect does or can. 
Therefore, says the Protestant, the Catholic does and must 
found the Church on the Bible. Not at all. If both the 
Church and the Bible are from God, there can, of course, 
be no discrepancy between them, as there can be none 
between revelation and reason ; but it no more follows from 
this that the Bible is the foundation of the Church, than 
it does that reason js the basis of revelation. Revelation is 
made to reason and presupposes it ; the written word is 
addressed or communicated to the Church, and presup- 
poses her existence and constitution. If the Church did or 
could teach any thing contrary to the written word, her 
claims would, indeed, be refuted ; not because the author- 
ity of the written word is greater than hers, but because 
she would thus be convicted of contradic ting herself, since 
she herself declares the written word to be the word of 
God, and therefore infallibly true. But on her principle 
nothing can be concluded against her from the silence of 
Scripture. So long as there is no positive contradiction in 
Scripture of her teaching, her claims stand good. By de- 
claring the written word to be the word of God, she ne- 
cessarily includes its teaching in hers, and if she teaches 
elsewhere any thing incompatible with what she teaches in 
it, she of course contradicts herself, and must be rejected ; 
but no argument can be framed against her, from the fact 
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that she teaches things not in the written word, so long as 
these things are in harmony or capable of being harmonized 
with it ; for it may well be that the whole doctrine of 
Christ is not contained in the Scriptures, that all was not 
written, and that even what was written, can be properly 
understood only through the light of the fuller, more ex- 
plicit, and more complete revelation made primarily to the 
C hurch, without any written medium. 

On Catholic principles, it is not necessary to prove from 
the Scriptures that our Lord conferred the Primacy on 
Peter and established the Papacy in his successors in the 
See of Rome. The uniform teaching and tradition of the 
Church suffices for that, in case the contrary cannot be 
shown from the written word. This rule applies to tradi- 
tion universally. In no case are we required to prove the 
tradition from the Bible, and all we can be required to 
do is to show that the Bible does not contradict it, or ne- 
cessarily exclude it. The same principle must be adopted 
in interpreting the texts of Scripture adduced in favor or 
against any particular doctrine or claim of the Church. 
The presumption, in law, Mr. Derby must be jurist enough 
to be aware, is on the side of the Church. Suppose a text 
is adduced, which may without violence to the letter be 
understood either against or in favor of the Church; 
which sense must it be taken? The Protestant assumes, 
against the Church, and that he has the right to assume 
that itis might not be wrong, if the Protestant rule that the 
Bible is the charter of the Church were once solidly estab- 
lished ; but till then, it must be understood in favor of 
the Church. She has the right to claim as not against 
her every text which can without violence be explained in 
a manner compatible with her claims, and also as decidedly 
for her every text which can without violence be explained 
in her favor. Suppose that the Protestant succeeds in 
showing that one of our proof texts is susceptible of a sense 
which does not prove our doctrine ; he does nothing to his 
purpose, if we are able at the same time to show that it is 
fairly susceptible of a meaning in, favor of the Church. 
The presumption being on our side, and against the Pro- 
testant, determines the text in favor of the Catholic. 

Mr. Derby goes into an examination of the texts 
usually cited by Catholics from the New Testament, to 
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prove that our Lord did confer the Primacy of order and 
jurisdiction on Peter,,and shows, or thinks he shows, that 
they do not of themselves ne cessarily prove it. I am far 
from conceding that he succeeds in this ; but even sup- 
posing he does, he has effected nothing, because he has 
done it only by virtue of his Protestant assumption, that 
nothing can be affirmed of the Church not positively aftirm- 
ed in Scripture, and because there is no question that these 
same texts may easily and naturally be understood in the 
Catholic sense. He also alleges other passages, which he 
regards as contradicting the claims of the Church. But 
all of these may be explained easily and naturally in ac- 
cordance with those claims, and therefore prove nothing 
against us, even supposing they could without violence be 
understood, as he professes to understand them. So in 
explaining the Fathers. Nothing can be alleged against us 
from a particular Father, that is susceptible of a sense com- 
patible with Catholic doctrine, and every thing must be 
taken as for us that is susceptible of being explained in 
our favor. 

I donot deny that this rule gives apparently the advan- 
tage to the Catholic, and denies that in the use of Scripture 
and tradition he and the Protestant stand on an equal foot- 
ing. The reason is, because the Church is in possession, and 
the presumption is in her favor. Protestants and Catholics 
stand on equal footing only when they reason from a com- 
mon principle ; but they do not reason from a common 
principle when Mr. Derby assumes that the Church derives 
her authority from God through the medium of the writ- 
ten word, for the Catholic asserts that she derives it im- 
mediately from our Lord in person, who continues with her 
all days to the end of the world. Mr. Derby, as seeking to 
disprove the Church, can avail himself of no presumption 
against her, while she having from time immemorial as- 
serted what she now asserts, and had her assertion admit- 
ted, has the right to every presumption, and to throw the 
onus probandi on every one who rises up to contradict her 
claims, and oust her from her possession, The Protestant 
can restore equality in interpreting the testimony of Scrip- 
ture and tradition only either by positively disproving her 
existence and constitution in the sense she alleges, or by 
positively establishing his rule that the Church is founded 
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not on Christ and his Apostles, but on the written word. 
In not doing either, Mr. Derby labors, no doubt, under 
crave disadvantages. Till then he does ‘nothing by means 
of texts or authorities which may be understood in a sense 
against us, or by showing that our texts and authorities may 
be understood in a sense which does not support us. In 
both cases it is incumbent on him to show that they must, 
not merely may be understood in the sense he alleges, 

I have dwelt at length on this point, because Protes- 
tant controversialists, so far as my experience extends, 
invariably overlook it. They forget that the Catholic main- 
tains that our Lord founded his religion through the insti- 
tution of the Church, and would persuade us that he only 
inspired certain holy men in divers places and times to 
write a series of books, which collected and bound in a 
single volume we call the Bible, or the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. Because we assert the divine 
origin, constitution, and authority of the Church, as the 
living depositary and teacher of the faith, they run away 
with the notion that we are at least wanting in proper 
reverence for the written word of God, when, in fact, we 
are the only people on earth who really believe the Scrip- 
tures to be that written word, who recognize their divine 
authority, and treat the sacred text with the reverence due 
to it. Because we deny that the Scriptures are, ever 
were, or were ever intended to be the charter of the 
Church, it by no means follows that we do not hold them 
to be really and truly God’s word, and reverence their au- 
thority as such. Because we believe our Lord makes his 
revelation primarily to the Church without any written 
medium, and that the Holy Ghost is always present in her 
to bring all his words to her remembrance, and to assist 
her to preserve, to understand, and to teach it infallibly, 
it does not follow that we do not recognize the authority 
of the same revelation in the written word, in so far as 
the written word contains it. It is very possible to be- 
lieve truly and firmly that the Scriptures are the word of 
God, authentic and authoritative, without holding the 
Protestant notion that the Church derives her authority 
from God through them. The Scriptures addressed to the 
Church, may be good evidence of her constitution and 
authority, without being her charter or act of incorpora- 
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tion. They may be, too, a record made by the hand of the 
Almighty of the principal doctrines he has communicated 
to her, and teaches through her, and as such of priceless 
value, without thereby diminishing her authority, or cast- 
ing the slightest suspicion on the fulness and integrity of 
the revelation made to her. 

The great difficulty with the Protestant is, that he 
does not believe in the Church, the Holy Catholic Church, 
of the Creed, as a real and truly divine institution ; and he 
lacks all conception of her as a living organism with its 
own unity and central life. ‘To whatever sect he belongs, 
the Protestant is essentially a Nestorian, and fails to re- 
cognize in our Lord the two forever distinct natures in one 
person. He dissolves Christ, and regards the human and 
the divine simply as associated in.a common work, each 
with its own proper personality, not as united in the one 
Divine person by a hypostatic union. Hence he fails to re- 
gard the Church as a person, and having her personality 
in the Divine person of our Lord. In his mind the Church 
is not the living body of Christ, living his life, and one in 
the unity of his person, but separate from him, a mass of 
individuals aggregated around a doctrine, a discipline, or a 
form of worship. He has no conception of the Church as 
the mystic body of Christ ; mystically, indeed, but really 
united to him as the body to the head, so that each sym- 
pathizes with the other, the body with the head, the head 
with the body, and each member with the whole, and the 
whole and each with each. Neither his philosophy nor his 
theology rises to the conception of that solidarity of 
Christian life, so distinctly and so energetically asserted by 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, “ As in one body we 
have many members, .... so we being many are one body 
in Christ, and each one, members of one another.” * “As 
the body is one, and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body being one, are nevertheless one body, so 
also Christ.. . Ifone member suffer any thing, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it ; or if one member glory, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ and 
member of member.” + Therefore, as the same Apostle tells 
elsewhere, the Church is “‘ one body with one spirit.”” These 
pregnant passages really mean nothing to the Protestant. 


* Rom. xii. 4, 5. ¢ 1 Cor. xii. 12, 26, 27. 
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His views are external, formal, cold, lifeless. To his mind the 
Church is wholly outw: ard, material, a body without a soul, 
without interior unity or life. Her authority, if authority 
she has, in his view, must come from abroad, through an 
external medium, not from within, from her own interior 
life, light, and ability, by virtue of the indwelling Christ 
whose body she is. To his conception Christ is not in her, 
but apart from her, and her light and ability are only the 
light and ability of the individuals aggregated, and her 
authority only that conveyed in the written power of 
attorney formally executed by our Lord in her behalf. 

The fact is, our Protestant friends have lost the sense 
of the deeper significance of the Church, and with it the 
scriptural sense of the Christian order. They have become 
strangers to the profound Christian philosophy, as set forth 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, and in the writings of the great 
Christian Fathers and Catholic doctors, and they see no 
more in the Christian Church, than the carnal Jews saw 
in Jesus of Nazareth, whom they crucified between two 
thieves. To these Jews our Lord was only a man, claim- 
ing to be the Son of God. They saw only the humanity, 
and suspected not that in the form of the son of the hum- 
ble Mary there was, as well as the perfect man, the eternal 
and ever-living God, the Creator of heaven and earth, and 
all things visible and invisible. So in the Church, Protes- 
tants see only the human element, only an ager egation of 
individuals, differing very slightly, if at all, from any _ 
ageregation of individuals, They see not, suspect not, 
the human form visible to their sens es, the living saan 
of the Incarnate God, who is himself’ the truth, the way, 
and the life. The C: atholic believes the Incarnation, and 
sees, as it were, its visible continuance in the Church, the 
living presence of Christ himself, as God-man. In his 
view the Church has an interior life, and lives the revelation 
of God, and knows and declares the truth, so to speak, 
from her own life and consciousness. Her doctors teach 
with a delegated authority ; the Pope teaches and governs 
as the Vicar of Christ, but the Church herself teaches and 
governs with no authority externally delegated, but with 
the inward authority of her Lord, who dwells in her, and 
is her life, her unity, her personality. 

Now all the Catholic has any need to have proved to 
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him, is the fact of the existence of the Church ; and this 
fact is proved to him by his own union with her and parti- 
cipation in her life. He must lose all sense of what she 
really is before he can doubt any thing she says. He goes 
to the Scriptures indeed, to learn what she believes and 
teaches, but not to find a criterion by which to judge what 
she believes and teaches. His own mind is at rest, know- 
ing that the same God who inspired the written word, 
lives and teaches in and through her, and can no more 
deceive or be deceived in his teaching in and through 
her than in his teaching in and through the written 
word itself. This for himself as a Catholic, in the 
respect that by the gift of faith he is united in the one 
Divine-human life of the Church. When he appeals to 
the written word for proofs, either of the truth of what 
the Church teaches, or of her authority to teach, it is not 
for himself, but for unbelievers, who, notwithstanding their 
unbelief, acknowledge the divine authority of the written 
word. He himself would believe the Church, though he 
had no Scriptures at all, and he even believes them only 
because he believes her. The texts he cites from them to 
serve his purpose, do not need to be in all cases explicit 
and direct. It is enough, if by an unforced and natural 
interpretation they are in favor of the claims of the Church, 
in the sense I have explained, that is, the sense which con- 
nects her existence and character intimately and really 
with the Incarnation, the assumption of flesh by the Word, 
without which the Church can have no significance, and 
the whole Catholic Church system would fall to the 
ground. Let the Protestant once understand the relation 
of the Church to the Incarnation, that mystery of mys- 
teries, and that in the Catholic sense, a Church without 
the Incarnation would be a solecism, and his own good 
sense will show him that all his reasoning against Catholi- 
city proceeds on a gratuitous assumption, and is irrelevant 
and wholly inconclusive. 

If the Protestant could for a moment place himself at 
the Catholic point of view, and take in the Catholic con- 
ception of the Church, or regard her as the visible con- 
tinuation gn earth, through her sacraments, of the in- 
carnate life of Christ, or representation of the Incarnation 
in the visible order, he would soon perceive the logical ne- 
cessity of asserting the Papacy. The Church is, I have 
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said, a person, and her person, in the interior sense, is the 
person of Christ ; but this person must be represented in 
the visible order, or else the Church fails to represent in 
the visible order the Incarnate Word. Being external as 
well as internal, visible as well as invisible, body as well 
as soul, without the P ope the Church would and could be 
no visible person, and would and could have no visible 
centre or unity. The Church regarded as the visible 
Christian order, would not be an organism, would be only 
a collection of members without a body, without any bond 
of corporal unity, and the truth which the Church lives, 
and the authority which derives from the indwelling 
Christ, the Holy Ghost, or the Spirit of Truth, would have 
no visible organ through which it could teach and govern 
the Church as one body. The very conception of the 
Church as the visible continuation or representation of the 
Incarnation on earth, necessarily implies the Pope as the 
visible representation of the divine personality of the 
Church, the visible centre and.focus of her authority, from 
which all radiates through the whole body, imparting light 
and life to all the members in the visible order, correspond- 
ing to the light and life of the invisible. This creates, to 
say the least, a presumption in favor of the Papacy, and if 
from the beginning the Papacy has been asserted by the 
Church, and if we find in the New Testament passages 
which, by an easy and natural interpretation, assert that 
our Lord did establish the Primacy of Peter, the presump- 
tion is converted into certainty. 

Mr. Derby undertakes to disprove both suppositions, 
which is fair enough ; but he overlooks the legal presump- 
tion in the case. As to the New Testament, ‘the most he 
can pretend to have done, is to show that some of our 
proof texts may, but not that they must be taken in a 
sense which does not assert the Primacy of Peter, and this is 
all that he can pretend to have done with regard to the 
Fathers. Moreover, he does even this much, if at all, only 
by mistaking the quality of the power Catholics hold was 
conferred on Peter. He starts with the assumption that 
Catholics hold that the sovereign dominion is given to 
the Pope, and that the Pope is authorized by our Lord to 
rule with that sort of authority claimed bY. princes of the 
Gentiles, and not finding any texts of the New Testament 
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that speak of such authority, nay, finding several texts 
which clearly forbid the Apostles or any one of them to 
claim or exercise it, he concludes, not illogically, that no 
such power was ever conferred, and therefore that the Pope 
in claiming it is a usurper. If the Pope did claim it, or set 
himself up as our sovereign lord and master in the sense in 
which the absolute monarch claims to be our sove reign lord 
and master, we too would pronounce him a usurper, and 
refuse to obey him. But such is not the fact. So far from 
claiming such authority for themselves, the Popes, as well 
as other doctors of the Church, deny that such power is 
given even to temporal princes. St. Augustine says : 
“ Tmperant enim qui consulant: sicut vir uxori, parentes 
filiis, dominii servis. Obediunt autem quibus consulitur : 
sicut mulieres maritis, filii parentibus, servi dominis. Sed in 
domo justi viventis ex fide, et adduce ab illa czelesti civitate 
peregrinantis, etiam qui imperant serviunt eis, quibus_ vi- 
dentur imperare, neque enim dominandi cupiditate impe- 
rant, sed officio consulendi ; nec principandi superbia, sed 
providendi misericordia. ¥ naturalis ordo preescribit 

ita Deus hominem condidit. Nam, Dominetur, inquit, pis- 
cium maris, et volatilium oul, et omnium repentium que 
repunt super terram. Rationalem factum ad im: iwinem 
suam noluit nisi irrationabilibus dominari: non hominem 
homini, sed hominem pecori. Inde primi justi, pastores peco- 
rum magis quam reges hominum constituti sunt.’”’* He had 
previously given us to understand that the king is more pro- 
perly said to rule than to reign. Speaking of the Romans, 
who expelled their kings because the »y converted their power 
into a regal domination, he says: “ Hine est quod regalem 
dominationem non ferentes, annua imperia binosque impe- 
ratores sibi fecerunt, qui consules appellati sunt a consulen- 
do, non reges aut domini a regnando atque dominando : cum 
et reges utique a regendo dicti melius videantur, ut regnum 
a regibus, reges autem, ut dictum est, a regendo ; sed 
fastus regius non disciplina putata est regentis, vel benevo- 
lentia consulentis, sed superbia dominantis.”} According 
to St. Augustine, the subjection of man to man, the do- 
mination of the prince and the servitude of the people, as 
the relation of master and slave, have their origin in sin, 


* De Civitat. Dei. Lib. XTX, ec. 14, 15. 
+ lbid., Lib. a ¢. 12. 
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and are permitted by Almighty God only as its chastise- 
ment. 

St. Gregory the Great, Pope and Doctor, speaks to the 
same purpose: “‘ Potentibus viris magna virtus humilita- 
tis, considerata sequalitas conditionis. Ommnes namque 
homines natura eequales sumus ; sed accessit dispensatorio 
ordine, ut quibusdam prelati videamur. Si igitur hoc a 
mente deprimimus quod temporaliter accessit, invenimus 
citius quod naturaliter sumus,.... Nam, ut prefati 
sumus, omnes homines natura sequales genuit, sed variante 
meritorum ordine, alios aliis dispensatio occulta postponit. 
Ipsa autem diversitas, quae accessit ex vitio, recte est divi- 
nis judiciis ordinata, ut quia omnis homo iter vita sque 
non graditur, alter ab altero regatur. Sancti autem viri cum 
preesunt, non in se potestatem ordinis, sed eequalitatem 
conditionis attendunt, nec preeesse gaudent hominibus, sed 
prodesse. Sciunt enim quod antiqui patres nostri, non 
tam reges hominum quain pastores pecorum fuisse memo- 
rantur. Et cum Noe Dominus filiisque diceret : Crescite 
et multiplicamini et implete terram, subdit, Lt terror ves- 
ter ac tremor sit super cuncta animalia terre. Non enim 
ait: Sit super homines, qui futuri sunt, sed, Sit super 
cuncta animalia terre. . . .. Homo quippe animalibus 
irrationabilibus, non autem ceteris hominibus natura 
prelatus est.* 

Pope St. Gregory VII. holds the same doctrine, and 
follows St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great. “ Quis 
nesciut,” he asks, “reges et duces ab iis habuisse princi- 
pium, qui, Deum ignorantes, superbia, rapinis, perfidia, 
homicidiis, postremo universis pene sceleribus, mundi prin- 
cipe diabolo videlicet agitante, super pares, scilicet homines, 
dominari ceca cupiditate et intolerabili presumptione 
affectaverunt ?”}+ He also cites with approbation, in the 


* Moralium Libri in Job, Lib. XXI., ¢. xi. This passage was referred to 
in the article on Slavery, in our Review for April last, and attributed by 
mistake to PopeSt. Gregory VII. It is none the less authoritative by com- 
ing from Pope ogee ed I.; but even more authoritative, if there is any 
difference, for St. Gregory I. is one of the four great Latin doctors of the 
Chureh. The reader will perceive that it is express to the purpose we then 
had in view, namely, to prove that the Catholic doctrine is that all men 
by nature are equal, and that one man has not, by the natural law, the 
dominion of another. 


+ Lib. VUL, Epist. 21, Ad Herimannum, Epise. Metensem. 
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same letter, the following passage from St. Augustine : 
“ Cum vero etiam eis qui sibi naturaliter pares sunt, hoc est 
hominibus, dominari affectat intolerabilis omnino superbia 
est.”"* 

These authorities, which might be multiplied to almost 
any extent, prove that the Church denies that even tem- 
poral princes can rightly claim the supreme dominion of 
their subjects, and that in her view they are more properly 
pastors of flocks than kings of men, and rectors rather 
than lords [domini]. They, indeed, have authority to 
govern the people committed to their charge for their good ; 
but they are not their possessors, or proprietors, with the 
right to govern them according to their own will and plea- 
sure. It would be folly to pretend that the Popes claim 
for themselves a power which they have uniformly dis- 
claimed, and which they have never ceased to brand as the 
offspring of pride and presumption. Undoubtedly the 
Popes have always asserted that the priestly or sacerdotal 
office is above the regal, and that priests are by virtue of 
their office superior to kings and Cesars, for kings and 
Ceesars are members of their flocks, and as much under their 
charge as the humblest individuals in private life ; but they 
have always denied that man has rightfully the dominion 
of man, and represented the sacerdotal as a pastoral of- 
fice. The Church calls her spiritual princes pastors, and 
gives to the pastor or bishop the shepherd’s crook as the 
symbol of his authority. Her bishops are pastors, and not 
of their own flocks, but of the flock of Christ. The Pope is 
chief pastor, under Christ, of the Christian flock, which 
flock is committed to his charge, not as his property, to be 
appropriated to his own use or pleasure, but to be fed, pro- 
tected, guided, and defended for his and their master’s 
honor and glory. 

Understanding the Papal authority as pastoral, not as 
lordly, as a charge, not as a dominion, Mr. Derby may find 
the texts we cite to prove the Primacy was conferred on 
Peter, are very much to our purpose. Our Lord said to 
Peter, “‘ Lovest thou me more than these?” Then, “ feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep,” and elsewhere, “ when thou 
art converted confirm thy brethren.” These words do not, 


* St. Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, Lib. I., ¢. xxiii, No. 23. 
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certainly, constitute Peter a sovereign prince, in the sense 
of a Gentile prince, who claims the 1 right to lord it over his 
subjects, nor do they make over the flock to him as his pro- 
perty, for our Lord says, “ Feed my lambs, feed my sheep,” 
by which he intimates that he himself retains the pro- 
prietorship of the flock ; but they do confer on Peter the 
supreme pastoral office under Christ, and that is all we 
need, for it is all we assert. No words could be chosen 
more appropriate than these, tu confer the chief pastoral 
authority, and at the same time to distinguish the nature 
and quality of that authority from the dominion claimed 
by the princes of the Gentiles. If Mr. Derby had adverted 
to the nature and quality of the authority, he would hardly 
have found any inconsistency between its possession by 
Peter and the lessons of humility which our Lord gave to 
him as well as to all the Apostles. 


“ When the mother of James and John desired the highest place 
for her sons, and the other apostles were moved with indignation 
‘Jesus called them to him and said, You know that the princes of 
the Gentiles lord it over them, and they that are the greater exer- 
cise power upon them. It shall not be so among you; but whoso- 
ever will be the greater among you let him be your ministe r, and he 
who would be first among you shall be your servant.’ Again, our 
Saviour, warning his disci ‘Ip sles against the love of r: at and power, 
says, ‘Be ye not called Rabbi, for one is your master, and all ye are 
bret thre n+ We read in Luke, also, ‘IIe that is least among you 
shall be the greatest.” And again, ahs on ‘there was a strife among 
them which of them should be accounted the greatest,’ our Lord, 
after saying, ‘let the leader be as him that serveth,’ adds ‘I ap- 
point to you as my Father has appointed to me, a kingdom, that 
you may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and may sit 
upon thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel” Now all these 
lessons of humility and equality, were given by our Saviour after 
the gift of the keys to St. Peter, and after the prom} se that the 
church should be built on the rock, “4 which you refer, when press- 
ing his claim to supremacy. And if Peter was constituted prince 
of the apostl es, and invested wong * supe rior jurisdiction, and ‘a 
speci: al dignity,’ by the figurative words cf our Lord, is it consistent 
therewith that he shouid afterwards have inculeated such lessons o. 
humility and equality ? Would he not have told them, bow with 
deference to Peter, for after 1 leave you, he is to be your sovereign 
pope and judge.” 


* Matt. 20: 25. + Ibid. 23: 8. ¢ Luke 9: 48; 22: 23. 
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These texts, if against us, are equally against Mr. Der- 
by, for he assumes the position of an Episcopalian, and the 
Papacy is no more repugnant to their spirit than the 
Episcopacy. If the power Mr. Derby claims for bishops is 
compatible with these texts, nothing hinders the Papacy 
from being equally compatible with them. If no one is 
to be called master, because one is our Master in heaven, 
and all weare brethren, by what right is one man invested 
with the authority of a bishop, a presby ter, or even a dea- 
con 2? Certainly our Lord in these texts forbids his disci- 
ples to claim or exercise the power claimed and exercised 
by the princes of the Gentiles, whether in church or state, 
that is, he forbids them to lord it over their brethren. He 
certainly did not confer on Peter or on any one else the 
mastership, or the lordship. The words and symbols used 
convey only a pastoral or parental authority, and the pre- 
lates of the Church from the Pope down, never claim to be 
masters or lords. The title, his Lordship, or his Grace, 
given toa Bishop or an Archbishop, in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, the British Colonies, and sometimes even in our own 
country, is no ecclesiastical title, and is nowhere in the 
English speaking world, a proper title to be given to Catho- 
lic prelates. It isa civil title, and originally given to Catholic 
prelates, not because they were prelates of the ( ‘hurch, but 
because they were made, by the constitution of the sti ite, 
ex-officio members of the House of Lords. It can be given 
to Catholic prelates in Great Britain and America now only 
by courtesy, and a courtesy prohibited, I believe, in this coun- 
try, by one of the Councils of Baltimore. Be this, however, 
as it may, the title of Lord or Grace is not and never was 
an ecclesiastical title. The Church has never conferred it, 
and in her official correspondence never uses it. 

Unquestionably, the texts cited assert that Christians 
are brethren, are equals, and that their only Master is 
Christ. But this militates in nothing against either the 
Episcopacy or the Papacy. Christ is our only master, and 
the Bishop’s or the Pope’s master as much as he is mine. 
The elevation of a Christian believer to the Episcopal 
throne or to the Papal throne does not break the original 
equality or make him the master or lord of his brethren, 
as even our own American republicanism might teach the 
learned Jurist. Our republicanism asserts that all men by 
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nature are equal, and no man has or can have, rightfully, 
the dominion of another ; and yet we do not regard it as 
any inconsistency to have magistrates, governors and presi- 
dents, legislators and judges, because these all are held to ex- 
ercise their power in the name of the people, and for the 
good of the people, and therefore are servants, not masters 
or lords. This is wherefore we are accounted a free people, 
though our government is as imperative in its voice, when 
it speaks, as any royal or imperial government on earth, 
The freedom of the people remains intact, because it is 
they who govern in the government. We have applied,— 
and this is our glory,—to the political order the principle laid 
down in texts Mr. Derby cites, and if that principle is 
compatible in the political order with the full authority of 
legislators, magistrates, governors, and presidents, why 
should it be incompatible with that of priests, bishops, 
popes ? If the presidency does not break the equality of 
men as citizens, why should the Papacy break their equali- 
ty, or fraternity, as Christians? If the clothing of indi- 
viduals with power to govern in the name of the people 
and for the people does not break the sovereignty of the 
people, why should the investing by our Lord of individu- 
als with authority to govern the faithful in his name and 
for him, as his vicars, break his sovereignty, or negative his 
declaration, “One is your Master in heaven, and ye are 
brethren ?” 

he Pope is selected from his brethren to perform, in 
the name of his and their Master, the chief pastoral func- 
tions for the good of the Church and the honor and glory 
of Christ. He is not the master but the master’s vicar, 
not the master of the flock but its servant, and hence his 
usual style is that of servant of servants, the servant of 
those who serve God. I am unable to see how in this 
there is any thing inconsistent with the lessons of humility 
addressed by our Lord to Peter or to the other Apostles. 
The princes of the Gentiles are proud, and have a ground 
of pride in their assumption that their power is their own, 
and that they may use it for themselves as they please, 
that it elevates them as men above their fellow-men, and 
confers on them in their own right a superior jurisdiction, 
or a special dignity ; but what “ground there is for pride in 
being elevated to the Papacy, to the chief pastorship of 
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the Church, under strict accountability, for the purpose of 
serving at the bidding of the Master in heaven, the ser- 
vants of God, I am unable to understand. 

But a closer inspection of the texts Mr. Derby cites 
would, I think, convince even him that he has been too 
hasty in his conclusion. What is it our Lord condemns ? 
The claiming or exercising of power by his Apostles ? 
Not at all, “ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles lord 
it over them ; and they that are the greater exercise pow- 
er upon them. J¢ shall not be so among you,” that is, ye 
shall not lord it over your brethren, or regard the power as 
yours or as a mark of your personal ; creatness, or superior- 
ity. But whosoever would be greater among you, let him 
be your minister ; and he who would be jirst among you 
shall be your se rvant.” Here it is clear that superiority of 
office, nay, the Primacy was contemplated by our Lord, for 
he speaks of the “ greater,” and “ the first ;” but the point 
to be considered is that the power to be recognized in the 
Church was to be founded in humility, not in pride and 
ambition,—to be the power that serves, not the power that 
dominates, or domineers. The Primate is to be not the 
lord of the flock, but the first servant, after the example 
of our Lord, who came to minister, not to be ministered 
unto. “ He that is least among you shall be the greatest.” 
But how, if there be no greatest, no Primate ? “* Let the 
leader be as him that serveth.” How if there is to be no 
leader ? All these texts show simply that the power our 
Lord establishes, or with which he invests men, is a sacred 
trust held from him for his service, the good of the body 
governed, or his glory in its government, and therefore they 
who hold the trust are to hold and exercise it in humility, 
not in pride, and to count themselves ministers, servants, 
not lords or masters, But it is equally clear that, if our 
Lord contemplated the establishment of no power, no offi- 
cial dignity or distinction, among his followers or in his 
Church, all these lessons of humility would have been mis- 
placed, and without the slightest appropriateness. Why 
impress upon his disciples lessons of humility and equality, 
or give directions as to the exercise of power, if there was to 
be among them no one with superior jurisdiction, or special 
official dignity ? The texts read precisely as if addressed 
to persons already selected for high official dignity and au- 
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thority, and intended to instruct them as to the nature of 
their authority, the spirit in which, and the end for which 
they were to exercise it. 

It is, no doubt, because Peter and his successors, the 
sishops of Rome, observed the humility enjoined by our 
Lord, and were studiously careful not to obtrude their 
authority, or to assume airs of superiority over their 
brethren in Christ, and who were their inferiors only in 
official dignity, that has given occasion to men like our 
learned Jurist, whose ideas of power are those of the Gen- 
tiles, not those of Christians, to call in question the fact 
of their primacy. These men find it difficult to under- 
stand how so much modesty, so much humility, such a 
studious avoidance of all arrogance or assertion of power, 
can be reconciled with the conscious possession of the high 
authority Catholics claim for the Pope. This is because 
they do not understand the Christian doctrine of power, or 
the spirit of the Catholic pontiff. The Popes did not 
wish to parade their power, nor to boast their high official 
station. As St. Gregory the Great tells us, they thought 
more of the original equality of all men by nature, than of 
their official dignity, and felt more deeply their duties as 
servants, than their possession of authority to govern. If 
in later times the supreme pontiffs have seemed to assert 
more distinctly, and with more emphasis, their authority as 
vicars of Christ, to feed, guide, protect, defend, and govern 
the flock of Christ, it has been because that authority has 
been questioned, or denied, by such men as Mr. Derby, and 
those he follows, and fidelity to their Master, and the ser- 
vice of the flock committed to their charge, made it their 
duty. <A little attention to the humility of Peter, and his 
care to exercise his authority as an equal rather than as a 
superior, will explain the difliculty Mr. Derby feels in re- 
conciling Peter’s conduct at the Council of Jerusalem with 
his possession of the Primacy. 

Mr. Derby clearly mistakes the real issue ; and he finds 
difficulties where none exist, in consequence of not under- 
standing the doctrine he professes to oppose. 


* Again, if the promise of the keys, and of power to bind and to 
loose, was given exclusive ly to St. Peter, how do you reconcile the 
fact, recorded in St. John’s gospel, 20 : 22, that our Lord after his 
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ascension came to the room where all his disciples were assembled, 
and addressing himself to all alike, said, * Peace be unto you; as 
the Father hath sent me, I also send you; whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose you shall retain, they are 
retained 2?’ Does not this gift include St. Peter and his associates, 
without distinction or degree? Do they not hold under one and 
the same commission ? 

“ Tf St. Peter was usually named first, is not the solution easy 7 
He was the first called, and was probably the oldest and most 
energetic of the disciples. This would account for his prominence 
on many oceasions, but not for the fact to which you also advert, as 
a proof of his.supremacy, that our Lord thrice asked him after bis 
resurrection, ‘ Lovest thou me?’ and thrice repeated the charge to 
him to feed his sheep and lambs. Does not this repetition make 
against him? We read,* that when our Lord said to him the third 
time, ‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved.’ 
And why did he grieve? Did not these re peated inquiries imply 
doubt and distrust? H[ad he not promise ‘d, ‘ Lord, [ will lay down 
my life for thy sake?’ Ilad he not said, ‘ Though all men shall be 
offended because of thee, yet will I not be offended ¢? Had he not 
assured our Saviour, ‘I am ready to go with thee even to prison 
and to death,’ and confidently declared, ‘ If I should die with thee 
I will not deny thee?’ Melancholy exemplar of human frailty ! 
Did he not that selfsame night thrice deny his Lord, draw his sword 
upon an innocent witness, and after dese rting and denying his 
master, begin to curse and to swear, and to confirm his denial by an 
oath? After all this, might not our Saviour single him out from 
his fellows, and repeat in a tone of reproof as often as he had denied 
him, ‘ Lovest thou me? then feed my lambs and sheep,’ without 
thereby giving him supremacy? And when enthusiasts cite the 
visit of our Saviour, first made to Peter’s ship, and the miraculous 
draught of fishes, as proofs of superiority, are you not reminded how 
his heart failed him when he tried to walk upon the waters, and our 
Lord addressed him,‘ O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?’¢ How is it, again, that you find no proo’s of Peter's 
supremacy in the apostolical canons still extant, which define the 
positions of bishop, presbyter, and deacon, but do not advert to the 
supremacy of Peter? On the contrary, the thirty-third canon pre- 
scribes a metropolitan for each nation, whom his associates should 
‘esteem as their head, and that they should do nothing of difficulty 
or great moment, without his opinion. But neither should this 
primate do any thing without the opinion of all, for thus shall con- 
cord continue.” The Council of Nice and the Council of Ephesas 
followed these canons, and decreed that every bithop should ac- 
knowledge his metropolitan; but in neither canons nor councils is 
there any allusion to a sovereign prince, or tiara-wearing prelate. 


* John 21: 16. + Matthew 14: 31. 
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“Tf St. Peter was the rock on which alone the church was 
founded, and he alone held the keys of heaven ; if he alone could 
loose and unloose, allow me to ask, how could St. Paul perform his 
mission to the heathen for three years, without once conferring with 
St. Peter, or receiv me from him some portion of his gifts? And yet 
the mission of St. Paul was eminently successful. But how did the 
ancient fathers, still honored by Rome, construe these passages ? 
Did they give the exposition now claimed by the Roman see? The 
golden-mouthed St. ¢ ‘hrysostom, translated for his eloquence and 
learning from the see of “Antioch to that of Consts untinople, reads it 
thus: ‘Christ founded and fortified his church upon his (i. e. 
Peter's) confession, so that no danger, nor even death itself, could 
overcome it.” And commenting on the very words of our Saviour, 
‘And I say unto og that thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church, St. shrysostom says, ‘That is, upon the faith of 
his confe ssion.” Is se this express and definite ?” 


Our Lord gave to Peter alone the keys or symbol of 
power ; andas St. Cyprian says, gave him the Primacy ; but 
all the Apostles were Apostles, and possessed Apostolic pow- 
ers. The point of most importance for us, is not how much 
superior Peter’s power was to that of the other Apostles, 
but where is continued now in the Church the Apostolic 
power which our Lord instituted, and which is always to 
be distinguished from the Episcopal power. Even if the 
Apostles were all equal, and in a certain sense they cer- 
tainly were, that would not negative the claims of the 
Bishop of Rome as the inheritor from Peter of the Apostolic 
authority. The point Mr. Derby should consider is, 
whether there be any Apostolic authority in the Church 
now or not. He must concede that our Lord founded his 
Church for all coming time, and that he placed in it 
Apostles, and therefore established for its government an 
Apostolic authority, an authority which I have heretofore 
proved is distinct from and superior to the Episcopal 
authority. Does that Apostolic authority continue, or 
does it not? If it does, where but in the Bishop of 
Rome, the successor of St Peter, are we to look for it ? 

The Fathers usually consider the fact, that St. Peter is in 
every list of the Apostles named first, as a proof of his Pri- 
macy ; Catholics have always done so, and Mr. Derby must 
concede that they have at least as much authority as scrip- 
tural interpreters as he has. His attempt to disprove the 
Primacy of Peter by proving that Peter denied his Master, 
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and showed a certain degree of weakness before his conver- 
sion, or before he was filled with the Holy Ghost, has been 
sufficiently met in our second Article on his book. 

What Mr. Derby says of the Apostolic Canons and of the 
Councils of Nice and Ephesus, we let pass for what it is 
worth, without disputing or conceding its accuracy. The 
Papacy, in the belief of Catholics, was instituted immediately 
by our Lord himself, and the Pope derives his authority 
immediately from him, not mediately through the Church, 
whether dispersed or congregated i in council, and therefore 
can neither be given nor regulated by canons, Mr. Derby 
alleges nothing that negatives the Papacy. We should ex- 
pect no allusion to the ‘Pope as sovereign prince, for sover- 
eign prince, in Mr. Derby’s sense, the Pope is not. That 
there is no allusion . a tiara-wearing prelate, may be a 
matter of regret, but I do not find in the same councils 
any allusion to coronet-wearing prelates, as are the Greek 
Bishops, or to apron-wearing prelates, as are the Angli- 
can Bishops, both pets of the learned Jurist. However, it 
suffices for us, that these Councils were convoked by the au- 
thority of the Pope, presided over by his legates, and none of 
their acts were of any authority without his approbation. 
No acts of a Council have any force, save as they are acts of 
the Pope, or rendered his by his approval, for the Council de- 
rives its Apostolical authority from Christ through his Vicar, 
and there is no Council conceivable without him. The 
speculations of certain doctors and prelates at the time of 
the great Western Schism, who supposed it would be neces- 
sary to assert the subordination of the Pope to the Council, 
in order to extinguish the scandal of three rival claimants 
of the Papacy at the same time, are no part of Catholic 
doctrine, and are excusable only in nen who are distracted 
by the evils of the times, and forget that the Lord never 
fails to save his Church without violence to her constitu- 
tion. The power to enact canons is an Apostolic power, 
and therefore vested in the Pope, who may enact them 
with or without a Council, as he judges wisest and best ; 
his power is regulated by the law of Christ alone. It will 
be time enough to answer Mr. Derby’s question, how St. 
Paul could perform his mission for three years to the hea- 
then, without authority from Peter, when he shall have 
proved that St. Paul did so. 

Mr. Derby speaks of the golden-mouthed St. Chrysos- 
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tom. I suspect his Greek is a little rusty, and he is not 
aware of the oe If he spoke of the Golden- 
mouthed simply, or St. John the Golden-tongued, there 
would be no ep as oe the saint of whom he spez aks. Let 
it be that St. John Chrysostom interprets the rock, as do 
several of the Fathers, of the faith of Peter, or the truth 
Peter professed, it makes nothing against the other inter- 
pretation given by Catholics. In arguing against Arians, 
or persons who deny the vane of our Lord, I should 
myself interpret it as does St. John Chrysostom, but in 
arguing against those who Pane the Primacy, I should in- 
terpret it of Peter himself. Both interpretations are admis- 
sible, and neither excludes the other. But I have ina 
previous Article sufficiently discussed this question, 

The Fathers cited in the following pages of the 
Eleventh Letter to negative the Primacy of Peter, all 
assert it, and the passages quoted from them are easily 
explained in accordance with it. The same may be said of 
the citations in his two following Letters. In his Letter 
XIV., Mr. Derby refers to the recently discovered work, en- 
titled Philosophumena, and ascribes it without hesitation, 
on the worthless authority of Chevalier Bunsen, to St. Hip- 
polytus, Bishop of Porte. The book was published a few 
years ago as the work of Origen. It has since been ascrib- 
ed to a Roman priest named Caius, to Tertullian, to St. 
Hippolytus, to another Hippolytus, but the learned have 
as yet settled nothing as to its authorship, and the only 
reason for ascribing it to any of the persons named, is, that 
if some one of them did not write it, it cannot be conjectured 
who did. All that is certain is, that it was found in a 
Greek monastery, in a manuscript supposed to be of the 
fourteenth century ; that it was written by a heretic and 
schismatist of the Novatian stamp, who appears to have 
lived in Rome in the early part of the third century, under 
the Pontificates of St. Zepherinus and St. Callistus, against 
whom it contains a most bitter diatribe. The work is not 
of the slightest authority for Mr. Derby, but is of some im- 
portance to us as the testimony of an enemy. It contains 
clear and unequivocal testimony to the fact, that the 
Bishop of Rome, within a century after the death of the 
last of the Apostles, claimed and exercised the Papal au- 
thority, or the authority of supreme Pastor of the Universal 
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Church, for it denounces him in most outrageous terms for 
doing it. It is a bad witness for Mr. Derby, who seems to 
think the Papacy sprung up only after St. Gregory I., since 
he claims St. Gregory I. as one of his authorities against the 
Papacy, as a sort of Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In dismissing this subject, we must ask Mr. Derby 
again, denying as he does the Primacy of Peter, and the 
Papacy, how he explains the universal tradition of the 
Church from the earliest times, that the Primacy was 
given to Peter, and that the Apostolic power survived in 
his successor, the Bishop of Rome ? That such is the 
universal tradition it is idle to dispute ; you cannot name 
a writer in any age or country that has occasion to touch 
the question, whether for or against, that does not bear 
witness to it as an existing fact. None of the Fathers 
received as such by the Church deny it, and I am aware of 
no one that does not either expressly assert, or at least 
imply it. Now give me, Mr. Derby, I pray you, a reason- 
able explanation of this fact, on your hypothesis that the 
Papacy is a usurpation ? How do you, maintaining as you 
do that the Primacy not only was not conferred on Peter, 
but that it was never even instituted, explain the fact that 
from the first clear historical view we get of the subject, 
we find the Bishop of Rome the acknowledged Chiet 
Pastor of the Church, and in the full exercise of all the 
authority we Catholics claim for him to-day ? It is idle to 
dispute the fact ; not one of the Fathers you cite, fairly in- 
terpreted, but bears witness to it. The effort you make to 
the contrary, is nothing but the chicanery of the petti- 
fogger, unworthy of the large and liberal mind of a jurist. 
The passages you quote serve your purpose, because you 
have detached them from their context, and have read 
them in the light, or rather darkness, of your Protestant- 
ism ; not in the light and spirit of their authors. I have 
not found you just to the spirit and scope of a single Father 
you cite, and I cannot believe that you have ever read an 
entire work of any one of them. The works of the Fathers 
are penetrated, saturated with the Catholic spirit, and 
no man of a fair or unprejudiced mind can read them, espe- 
cially those you cite, without feeling they were as Romish, 
to use a Protestant term, as Bellarmine, as Perrone, Car- 
dinal Wiseman, cr Pius the Ninth. There is no Catholic 
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of to-day who would not find his heart warmed, his soul 
expanded, his fervor increased, and his faith enlightened 
and confirmed by an assiduous study of the Fathers as 
well as of the Scriptures. In addition to this you must 
concede that all the worldly passions of other bishops, their 
pride and ambition, as well as the pride and ambition of 
the temporal lords, kings, and Caesars, must from the first 
have been opposed to the supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, or to the bishop of any other see. Be so good, then, as 
to explain to me, how the Bishop of Rome has been able to 
grasp the supremacy, to force the whole Church to recog- 
nize it, to submit to it, and to retain it down to our own 
times ? 

But here we close. Mr. Derby, barring a few stale 
slanders, a thousand times refuted, in the remainder of his 
book only repeats what he has equally well said in the 
portion of his volume we have specially dissected. _What- 
ever he advances in the remaining Letters, depends for its 
force on what we have examined and refuted. It would 
be an inexcusable waste of time on our part and that of our 
readers to occupy ourselves with it. Nobody pretends that 
all Catholics are perfect, that no scandals have ever occur- 
red, or that every Pope has been personally a saint. But 
scandals our Lord said would come, and it is not a weak 
proof of the Divine origin of the Church and that a Divine 
hand has sustained her, that in spite of all the scandals 
that have occurred, she still exists, as fresh, vigorous, as 
blooming in the nineteenth century as in the first. The 
hard things said against her are arguments in her favor. 
They called our Lord a glutton and a drunkard, a friend 
of publicans and sinners; they accused him of sedition, 
and crucified him between two thieves as a blasphemer 
and an enemy to Cesar. Worse they cannot say of the 
Church, or do to her, 
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Art. II.—-The Catholic Church and the American Consti- 
tution. 


THe United States of America constitute, at the 
present moment, the most interesting portion of the 
civilized world. They present signs pregnant with good 
or evil consequences, as their future good or evil fortune 
may determine, which are worthy of the study of every 
Christian, and every true lover of the human race in the 
world, but especially within their own borders. Daily ex- 
panding, and even gathering internal strength in their 
expansion, they promise in the future to become a glorious 
monument of human grandeur. If they continue their 
career of prosperity in any thing like fair proportion to their 
past progress, no man would attempt to say what they 
will have attained to in half a century from the present 
time. Their growth has been entirely without a parallel ; 
it has challenged the admiration, and excited the jealousy 
of the whole world. Aud for ourselves, we can see no 
conclusive reason why their future may not, nor even why it 
will not, be as brilliant, as happy, and far more glorious 
than their past. They have just begun their missiin, and 
their influence is just beginning to extend itself to the 
workings of other political systems throughout the world. 
No man is able to say in what that mission and that influ- 
ence will ultimately terminate. A few years ago our 
country was regarded with contempt by the statesmen of 
Europe and our future confidently appealed to as a certain 
proof that all Democratic Government was an abortion. 
It was said that the political principles of our country 
could not bear the test of time, that our dreams of politi- 
cal happiness would prove fallacious. Now these opinions 
are giving way before the evidences of our substantial pro- 
gress, and the writers and statesmen of Europe are begin- 
ning to doubt the truth of their predictions, and to mani- 
fest evident signs of disquietude at our continued prosperity. 
They regard us with ill-disguised jealousy, and plainly 
intimate their fears that we shall, ere many years roll by, 
force upon them new lessons in_ politics and the art of 
government, 
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The great hopes entertained by the ultra-monarchists 
of the Old W orld, and the honest fears of some timid indi- 
viduals among our own citizens, that the question of sla- 
very would soon produce a disruption of the Union, and 
that Kansas was destined to prove the grave of our national 
prosperity, are both sure to be disappointed. Both make 
in their estimate too little account of the strength of those 
bonds which unite the North, South, East and West of our 
country ; too little account of the deep and abiding love 
of the Union which pervades the breasts of our country- 
men, and attribute too much importance to the clamors 
of demagogues, partisans, and political preachers. The 
dangers of a dissolution of the Union are diminishing 
every year, as the bonds which hold it are increased 
and strengthened, and as the interchange of produce 
and manufacture, and the social intercourse of our cit- 
izens, are more and more facilitated and multiplied. 
Each geographical section of the country is necessary to 
all the rest, each would be paralyzed and prostrated with- 
out the others to aid and sustain it. Notwithstanding the 
occasional swaggerings of an idle braggadocio, here and 
there, during a political contest, our statesmen and people 
know and feel this condition of mutual dependence in 
which we are placed by the very physical character of our 
territory. In the beginning, before the corresponding re- 
sources of the North and South were so fully explored, and 
so thoroughly applied, the duration of the Union might 
have been, with some reason, considered problematical ; 
but since its advantages and necessity to the development 
of the natural wealth of all the States, have been so clearly 

manifested, and since the habits, convictions, and sympathies 
of the people are so powerfully concentrated in it, there is 
no need of alarm. So long as our great rivers and moun- 
tain chains run in the direction they do, so long as the 
products of the South shall continue so necessary to the 
North, and the industry of the North so essential to the 
prosperity of the South, and above all, so long as the 
American people shall preserve their national character and 
their very political life, the Union, we firmly believe, will 
be growing stronger instead of weaker. The dissolution 
of the Union is not half so much to be feared as the loss 
of that liberty which we should so highly prize ; not near 
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so much to be dreaded as the absorption and destruction of 
individual right in the overgrown majesty of majorities, or 
in other words, of the State. 

We are not insensible to the faults of our countrymen ; 
neither do we propose to indulge in idle and vain-glorious 
boastings. But neither are we ashamed to confess that as 
an American we are proud of our country, and that we 
entertain the most sanguine hopes that God, in his merciful 
providence, has great things in store for her. What is 
there in her past history to discourage these hopes ? Has 
not the finger of God been visible, ever disposing and 
shaping events in her favor? He has given her victory in 
every battle, energy in every trial, safety in every danger. 
Notwithstanding the novelty of her position, and the diffi- 
culties of her origin amid the wreck of cld feudal manners 
and ideas, and the opposition of all that was honored in 
the political systems of the Old World, she now stands, after 
the lapse of only half a century, a proud, even the proud- 
est, because the most favored political fabric in the world. 
She only needs the Church to instruct her people in their 
duty to God, and to themselves, and to her, to insure her 
duration, and make her in reality, and in every respect, 
what she is already politically, the happiest nation on the 
face of the earth. 

The objection that the Catholic Church is antagonistic 
to our republican fourm of government and the free institu- 
tions of our country, has been a thousand times made and 
as often refuted by the clearest evidence, so that it is now 
quite stale, and is only repeated by demagogues and fa- 
natical preachers. ‘The great majority of the American 
people have manifested their confidence in their Catholic 
fellow-citizens in the most decided manner within the last 
three years. The statesmen of America are now united in 
their respect for the Church, and are even beginning to 
observe the happy influence which her faith and teachings 
are calculated to have on the minds of the American peo- 
ple, and the tendency which their adoption would have to 
insure the future preservation of the liberties which we now 
enjoy. 

Though non-Catholic, and though even hostile in senti- 
ment to the Church, the American people are too keen- 
sighted, and with all their apparent levity and real worldly- 
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mindedness, too profound to remain long the dupes of 
Protestantism. They love the world, and because it is 
fashionable and respectable in the world to adhere to some 
form of religion, many of them (I speak of the better 
classes) still attend “‘ worship” in some church, and allow 
themselves to be called, and even call themselves, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, or members of some 
other of the many sects of Protestantism. But it may be 
fairly and truly said that most of them have lost all respect 
for Protestantism as a system of religion. They adhere 
to its forms because they were born and educated under 
their influence, and because it has not yet become entirely 
fashionable to profess open infidelity. The shallow pre- 
tences of Protestantism have not been able to stand their 
penetrating glance, and the absence of all authority, save 
that of man, in its teachings has been more or less clearly 
discovered. Being merely a negative system, and carrying 
its own condemnation as a teaching church, in its avowal 
of private judgment, it has not been able to furnish reli- 
gious aliment to satisfy the cravings of their souls. This is 
no more than natural. A human system must be sup- 
ported by human agencies, and Protestantism, originating 
in very peculiar circumstances of time, place, and political 
condition, has ever since been sustained by the arm of the 
civil power and the force of human prejudice ; or in other 
words, by the world and Satan warring against the truth. 
In England, in Scotland, in Northern Europe, wherever it 
has a foothold to-day, it owes it to persecuting codes and 
the interested protection of crowned heads, rich nobles, and 
venal parliaments. Where it wanted these aids, it has 
made no progress. It has never been able to recommend 
itself upon its own intrinsic merits, as a divinely commis- 
sioned authority. Though backed by millions of money, 
plenty of talent, learning, and zeal, it has never converted 
a single barbarous tribe It has always been able to make 
apostates, but converts, never. The area of civilization has 
not been extended a square inch solely by its influence or 
teaching. The world owes nothing to it but innumerable 
wars, revolutions, the multiplication of sects, and in many 
countries, both in past times and at present, the loss of 
liberty. It introduced into the world the doctrine before 
unknown and unheard of, in the sense in which it incul- 
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cated it, that kings ruled by Divine Right ; a doctrine 
which lays the axe at the root of all liberty, and inaugu- 
rates despotism as the normal character of all government. 
It has been fashionable here in America and elsewhere, to 
boast of Protestantism as the parent of liberty, and to stig- 
matize the Catholic Church as the upholder of tyrants and 
brute force. It was to be expected that Protestantism 
would set up this pretence both to justify its own rebellion 
against Divine authority and to insure its existence ; for in 
the progress of the love of liberty among its dupes, and 
after its total discomfiture on theological grounds by such 
intellects as Bossuet and Bellarmine, it could not maintain 
itself a single hour without seeming to espouse the cause 
of freedom and the progress of civilization. In Germany 
and England, at its origin by the hands and voice of a re- 
bellious monk and the secular princes, it pointed to Rome 
and cried, Down with the Tyrant; and peoples oppressed, 
not by Rome, but in spite of Rome, partially caught up the 
word, threw off the authority of Rome, which was in effect 
their only resource under the oppression of the civil power, 
and were, in return for their folly, compelled to witness the 
spoliation of monasteries, the pillage of their sanctuaries, 
and the robbery of the clergy, merely to fill the tyrant’s 
coffers and furnish him with all the appliances of ae 
power to enforce the Divine right which Heresy gave him 
to oppress them! Wherever it obtained the power it in- 
augurated despotism civil and religious. The great doctrines 
of civil rights established by our fathers on the shores of Ame- 
rica were not of Protestantism, but of Catholicity ; and so 
far is America from owing any thing of her glorious Consti- 
tution to Protestantism, that she was compelled by force of 
circumstances, directed, we firmly believe, by a special 
Providence in her behalf, to go back to the Catholic Church 
for her fundamental political principles, Protestantism 
had never taught these principles ; it had, as far as in it 
lay, eliminated them from the codes of Europe. It had 
given Geneva a theocrat in the person of Calvin, in place of 
its ancient franchises ; Germany, a line of brutal and arro- 
gant petty princes in pk ice of her ancient constitution, and 
had established in England a despotism over soul and body 
which never had a parallel in the worst ages of the past. 
The proclamation of freedom by the fathers of Protes- 
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tantism is therefore clearly shown to have been selfish, hy- 
pocritical and insincere by the whole of its after history. 
They, forsooth, throw off the tyranny of Rome, a tyranny 
which had never gone farther than to protect the people 
and the Church from the violence of kingly a ss! By 
whom in a was the power of Rome most dreaded in the 
Middle Ages, by kings or people 2? Search the annals of 
that turbulent period of seven hundred years which inter- 
vened between the reign of Charlemagne ‘and the Reforma- 
tion, and examine whether it was good monarchs or bad, 
peoples or their oppressors, that uniformly quarrelled with 
Rome! Where was the arm of a Pope ever raised to strike 
down the power of a ruler that did not oppress his people 
and interfere with the freedom of religion 2? Echo answers 
where ? (No, the power of Rome, the influence of the 
Church, her teachings and example, were always on the 
side of liberty and against the exercise of despotic power. 
And had it not been so, the history of the Middle Ages 
would have been written otherwise than it has, if, indee d, 
it would have been written at all. ) For had it not been for 
the Church, with her heavenly commission to instruct 
and save mankind, it is more than probable that the world 
would have lapsed into complete barbarism at the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire. Protestantism has, in writing 
modern history, formed a vast conspiracy not only against 
the truth, but even, in some sense, against liberty itself, by 
calumniating its heroes and espousing the cause of the 
despots and tyrants of the past. Herein its real genius 
and its true sympathies are shown to perfection. Protes- 
tant historians have not found terms sufticiently strong to 
stigmatize the course of St. Gregory VII. towards that 
monstrous tyrant Henry IV. King of Germany, in hearing 
the cries of his oppressed Saxon and other subjects, and 
absolving them from their allegiance, nor that of Innocent 
III., in his disputes with John Lackland of England ; nor 
in fine, that of the heroic Boniface VIII. in his efforts to 
teach Philip the Fair that Reticgion Must BE FREE ! 
These calumnies have been a thousand times rung both 
from pulpit and press in the United States, but if we mis- 
take not, they have ceased to be effective. The American 
people are not distinguished for sympathy with tyrants, 
and they cannot be induced, as the experience of the last 
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three years has shown, to fear any attempts upon their 
liberties from a power which never engaged in a worldly 
contest, except in behalf of freedom. 

( How far the Catholic Church is from being a foe to 
republicanism and free institutions in general, may be seen 
by reference not only to those Italian Republics which grew 
up under the shadow of the Papal throne ; but also, and 
more especially, in those institutions which originated in 
her very bosom, and the glory of whose formation is all 
her own. I speak of the Religious Orders ; complete or- 
ganizations of government with which the secular power 
never had any thing to do, and in the institution and 
moulding of which, the Church was free from those tram- 
mels often imposed upon her in other cases by old 
national usages, and the prejudices of remote and semi- 
barbarous ages. If we should here enter into a full ex- 
position both of the leading principles and minute details 
of the constitutions of some of these orders, our readers 
would perhaps be startled at the resemblance which they 
bear to the constitution and frame of government formed 
by our ancestors for these United States, They would 
see that in the very ages to which Protestantism has had 
recourse for instances of her despotism and tyranny, and 
in which she sustained the rudest shocks from the evils of 
the times, the Church was legislating for her children in 
a spirit of the largest freedom, and framing institutions 
which, even yet, stand as models of republicanism. 

The end of the twelfth, and the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, was a stormy period, and one to which, 
above all, we should not naturally recur in search of free 
institutions. The Plantagenets reigned in England, and 
the Hohenstaufens in Germany ; France was filled with 
haughty and turbulent nobles, as troublesome to the king 
as they were oppressive to the people; whilst Italy, re- 
sounding with the hostile cries of Guelph and Ghibelline, 
seemed to promise little for freedom. And yet it was at 
this very time that the Church, in the person of her Pon- 
tiffs, put forth the most brilliant efforts in the cause. The 
glorious struggles of Alexander III., alone, for Italian na- 
tionality and independence against Frederic Barbarossa, 
ought to be enough to ennoble the age and to consecrate 
his memory in the minds of posterity. And the same may 
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be said, more or less justly, of his successors throughout 
an entire century, but especially of Innocent IIL. and 
Gregory IX. The Popes of the thirteenth century were 
a line of heroes. In that age, too, arose the celebrated 
orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis, which for three 
hundred years played so conspicuous a part in the world, 
Numbering amongst their members men of the highest 
talent, boundless zeal and love for the human race, side by 
side in the Church, and breathing her spirit, these two 
orders became in a short time powerful organizations, and 
exerted on the arts, literature, manners, and ideas of the 
age an influence which it would be difficult to overrate. 
They were everywhere, in the cottage of the serf, in the 
castle of the baron, and the palace of the king. They 
taught on the wayside, from the pulpit, and from the 
chairs of the then infant universities of Europe ; and in 
their missionary zeal, they penetrated far to the north, 
Christianizing and civilizing the rude nations of Poland, 
Russia, and Hungary, and even found their way to the in- 
terior of Asia, and to the very palace of the Grand Khan, 
Nor did they "confine their labors to missionary efforts to 
convert the heathen and reform the manners of the Chris- 
tian. All things were of course with them subservient to 
these ends ; ; but they did more. They labored, and labored 
successfully for art, literature, and science. In this re- 
spect they led on the age, and in ms uny cases were far in 
advance of it. Witness the renown of Fra Mino de Tur- 
rita, the Franciscan, who had already gained celebrity in 
“* Mosaic,” as early as the former half of the thirteenth 
century, and Ira Sisto and Fra Ristoro of the order of St. 
Dominic, eminent architects of the same period. Who 
that has ‘paid any attention to the early history of modern 
art, has not heard of Fra Guglielmo da Pisa, of Fra Gio- 
vanni da Campi and of Fra “Jacopo Talenti? Who is 
not also familiar with that brilliant episode in Italian his- 
tory, which recounts the struggles of the Dominicans to re- 
novate and re-establish the arts, when they had been pros- 
tituted and degraded by the false taste and profligacy of 
the times ? The life and tragic death of the eloquent, en- 
thusiastic, and fearless Savonarola, is familiar to every read- 
er of Florentine history, and there are now but few that 
sympathize with the cause of his enemies, It was the 
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Order of St. Dominic that produced Fra Benedetto del 
Mugello, Fra Angelico, and Fra Bartolemeo della Porta, 
those illustrious painters of the fifteenth century, and it 
was members of the same institute that educated and pre- 
pared for their mission, Rafaello da Urbino and Bramante 
Lazzari. The same order, in fine, produced in the six- 
teenth century, Father Domenico Portigiani, the celebrated 
caster in bronze, who cast fountains, cannons, bells, and 
even domestic utensils, for the Florentines ; and scores of 
others, who during the first three centuries of its existence 
filled Europe with their fame as architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, intarsiatori, miniaturists, and painters of glass, and 
adorned all Italy with monuments, in all these depart- 
ments of art, for the admiration of our own times. They 
have left us substantial memorials of their taste and en- 
thusiasin for the fine artsin the cathedrals of Milan, Pisa, 
Orvieto, and St. Peter’s at Rome, and hundreds of other 
splendid works, shrines, churches, bridges, mausoleums, and 
palaces erected under the patronage of government, or by 
individual enterprise. Volumes would be required to do 
justice to the services rendered by this order alone to the 
world of art. And, in all this, the order of the humble St 
Francis was its rival. 

In Philosophy they gave the world an Albertus Mag- 
nus and a Roger Bacon ; in Theology, Law, and Politics, a 
Thomas Aquinas and a Bonaventura, an Ambrose Sanse- 
donius and a Dun Scotus, and hundreds of others, less 
celebrated, but scarcely less worthy, men whose influence 
still lives and is felt throughout the civilized world ; but, 
above all, men who ennobled the age in which they lived, 
and in Ttalv saved the hopes and resolves of Liberty and 
progress, even in the midst of internecine feuds, and under 
the menaces and blows of the haughty House of Suabia. 

It may therefore he fairly said that these two religious 
establishments were the most prominent features in the 
ecclesiastical history of that period, so unjustly described 
by modern writers as the age when the Church ruled su- 
preme over the minds and bodies of men. She never 
ruled in this manner, and on earth never will; but she 
produced these orders in that age as remedies for the 
many evils of the time, and sent them forth on their mis- 
sion through the world ; and nobly did they fulfil, and 
nobly do they still continue to fulfil, that mission. Let 
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us now see for a moment what were the ideas of the me- 
dium of authority and the just powers of government 
which she imparted to them. It is to be supposed, 
course, that were the Church despotic in her ideas, sympa- 
thies, and doctrines of civil right, they too would be per- 
fectly despotic in their organization and frame of govern- 
ment. We shall see; confining our view chiefly to the 
Order of St. Dominic, as that order has been the more 
calumniated of the two. 

The whole Order is divided into Provinces, (and in the 
day of its glory these Provinces amounted to forty-six,) 
which are perfectly independent of each other, under the 
authority of one Master General,—and each Province 
always contains several houses, which, with their local 
superiors, are likewise independent of one another, under 
the jurisdiction of a Provincial Superior. Of these officers 
the General holds his office for six, the Provincial for four, 
and the local Superior for three years. These offices are 
all elective, and the laws of the Institute are extremely 
strict in their requirements for the prevention of fraud, 
coercion, or any thing else that could interfere with the 
freedom of elections ; insomuch that if it can be shown, 
after an election, that one illegal vote ba cast, or one 
rg voter was de prive «lof his right fraudulently , forcibly, 
or by defect of notification, the election is void § The 
Master General is elected by the Provinces in their Pro- 
vincial capacity, each Provincial having one vote by right 
of his office, and each Province choosing, in addition, two 
Electors to make up the College. This gives to every 
Province three votes. The Provincials are elected much 
in the same manner by the local Superiors and one Elector 
chosen by the free suffrages of the members of each house ; 
an d the local Supe riors themselves are elected by the votes 

those over whom they are to rule, even to the exclusion 
‘ those who, although they may be “sons” of the house, 
do not reside immediately within it. And no authority in 
the order can remove a member from one house to an- 
other, within one month of the time of holding an election 
in the house to which he belongs, and one month’s resi- 
dence is required to entitle a member of the same Province 
to a vote, whilst one year in the house is necessary for one 
of a different Province. No member can be elected to the 
same office two consecutive terms ; for the local Superior, 
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an interstice of three, for a Provincial of eight, and for 
the Master General, of twelve years, is required before re- 
election. Even while in office, the authority of these 
officials is far from being absolute or arbitrary. The Do- 
minican at his profession makes a vow to obey his lawful 
superiors, but he qualifies and distinguishes, by an express 
clause in the formula, that is, only according to the con- 
Jirmed laws and usages of the Order. Those laws and 
usages guaranty him the largest freedom compatible with 
his state, and almost entire immunity from oppression. 
The Superior is constantly checked in the exercise of his 
power, by a Council consisting of not less than three, nor 
more than twelve members besides himself, with whose 
appointment he has nothing to do, and in which he has 
but one vote. This Council assembles at least once every 
month, and the Superior is bound to convoke it at all 
other times when any thing of moment is to be done. 
Without the advice and consent of a majority of this 
Council, (the Superior has not the casting vote in case of 
equal division,) no weighty punishment can be inflicted 
even on those who erievously offend against the laws of 
morality, or their special rules, No one is ever to be con- 
demned without a hearing, and is always to be tried by his 
peers. In order to guaranty still farther this immunity of 
the subject from every species of arbitrary oppression, there 
exists in every house another officer next in power and dig- 
nity to the Superior himself, who is appointed annually, 
and one of whose duties, the Constitutions expressly de- 
clare, is to admonish the Superior of any excess of which 
he may be guilty in the exercise of his authority, and to 
mediate between him and his subjects. To this officer it 
also belongs to preside over that Council which sits once 
every two years, on the eve of the assembling of the Pro- 
vincial Council, to receive, hear, and act upon the com- 
plaints of members against the Superior. If these com- 
plaints prove weighty and just, the Provincial Council is 
informed of the facts, and the Superior is to be deprived 
of his office. This Provincial Council is composed of four 
select members of the Province, elected by the local Su- 
periors and one Elector from every house, chosen by ballot, 
and deputed for that purpose. Here the Provincial pre- 
sides, making a fifth member, and has the casting vote. 


D> 
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These remarks apply, more or less, to the General Council, 
in respect of the Provincials, and the Master General. 

In the reception of new members, every thing is con- 
ducted upon principles strictly Republican. The candi- 
date is proposed first to the Council of the house into 
which he is to be received, and in case he receives a majo- 
rity of the votes, he is proposed to what is called the 
Chapter, in which all the members of the house have a 
vote. Unless he here also receives a clear majority of the 
votes he cannot be received. At the end of one year, 
during which he is carefully instructed in the laws, usages, 
and obligations of the Institute, he is again proposed to 
the Council and Chi ipter, and w ith the consent of a majo- 
rity of both, is then permitted to make his solemn vows. 
The idea of progress is also implied and encouraged by the 
spirit of their laws ; there is no rigid adherence to mere 
forms ; no meaningless conservatism of antiquated notions 
and observances. Does it happen in the progress of time, 
or owing to peculiar circumstances of place, that some law, 
usage, or ceremony, ceases to promote the great ends of the 
Institute, viz. teaching and preaching ? It ceases from that 


moment be be binding, and superiors are expressly charged 
not to-insist on its observance. For it is a fandamental 
maxim with them, that ‘ whatever impedes study, preach- 


? 


ing, and the gaining of souls to Christian piety,” militates 
against their end, and is to be avoided. Do there spring up 
new modes of thought, new socia! forms, new errors, which 
cannot be effectually met by the old weapons ? If so, the 
Dominican is instructed also to vary his tactics, and whilst 
preserving scrupulously the ancient spirit, the ancient zeal, 
and the ancient devotion of his order to the welfare of men 
and the spread of Catholic truth, he is to give up obsolete 
forms, lay aside his ancient armor, and meet society upon its 
new grounds. The end of the Institute is always to remain 
the same, says their constitution ; the forms may vary, and 
ought to vary, according to circumstances. ‘‘ Quod prop- 
ter aliquid institutum est non debet contra illud militare 
et quee sunt ad aliquem finem ordinata debent esse propor- 
tionata et commensurata eidem fini, et regulari secundum 
congruentiam ad illum finem.”—Prol. Const. IIL. L. h. 

In this order, as well as in all others, the Catholic 
Church completely levels all distinctions of birth and for- 
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tune ; the son of a nobleman takes his position by the side 
of him whose fortune in the world it was to beg his bread. 
No distinction but that of merit and virtue is recognized. 
What must have been the influence of such institutions, in 
the thirteenth century, in thus softening the asperities of 
feudal manners and uniting the high-born and low-born, 
the rich and the poor, the weak and the powerful, by a 
common tie of interest and affections. And history proves 
that these orders were always on the side of the people 
against their oppressors. How could it be otherwise ? 
Surely men taught in such schools could not have any 
sympathy with tyrants. These considerations alone are 
sufficient to show conclusively that the Church is not an 
enemy to free institutions, and that her spirit is not at 
variance with the Constitution of the United States. We 
say not that she is a foe to monarchy, and recognizes only 
republicanism ; for this would be to repeat the calumnies 
of her enemies in times past ; but only that our republican- 
ism does not conflict with her principles, but on the con- 
trary, is protected and encouraged by them. All she asks 
for herself of the civil power is freedom, and in return she 
insures it stability by teaching the citizen or subject loyalty, 
and obedience and respect for the laws. All forms of 
government are the same to her, provided that they recog- 
nize the law of nature ; she asks not to form civil codes tor 
the government of nations, but she claims the right to 
labor for the salvation of the souls of men. Such is hei 
mission, and never does she go beyond it. She is as ready 
to resist the despotism of the mob as she is that of the 
crowned tyrant, and she is as willing to encourage and en- 
force loyalty to a monarchy, as she is to a republican con- 
stitution. Her children may have their predilections foi 
the one or the other, but she has none. She only requires 
them to be loyal citizens, faithful subjects, and devout 
Christians in the fulness of the liberty of the children of 
God. She is ever pointing heavenward, and inculcating 
the solemn lesson that earth is not our home, and that we 
shall be free indeed only when the Son of God shall make 
us free. 

But the idea has grown old in our country among non- 
Catholics, that she can flourish only under a monarchy, 
and that she aspires to a union with the State. The 
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calumny has been often repeated, and as she advances in 
strength and prosperity in the land, it is made use of to 
excite against her even the patriotic feelings of our coun- 
trymen. Writers on the other side of the water, too, as is 
quite natural, wedded to their peculiar prejudices in favor 
of the old European forms, and assuming to write in the 
name of the Church, have essayed to make good to some 
extent the same position. Without openly espousing the 
theory of — with the State, which has nearly always 

resulted in the op pression of the Church, they still claim 
her exclusive sanction in favor of their ideas of government. 

Frederic 8 schlege ‘1 did this in his day : the able editor of 
the Univers is doing it at ‘the present time, and many 
others, more or less able, and more or less interested, have 
done the same. But we look in vain for any feature in the 
mission of the Church, in her constitution, or in her history, 

to give weight to this opinion. In the earlier part of the 
Middle Ages, when called upon to legislate for the Northern 
tribes, who by conversion became her wards, she was forced 
to shape her work according to their capacities, and even, 
in a great measure, according to their semi-barbarous 
prejudices and old usages ; but even here she did much for 
liberty. Compare, if you please, the despotism of the 
medieval codes with that of at even under the Christian 
emperors, and you will discover that more than one great 
stride was made towards political freedom. Always assert- 
ing her own liberty, she encouraged the growth of liberal 
ideas of government, cherished municipal franchises, and 
finally became the avowed protectress of those Republics 
which proved for so many years the bulwarks of Italian in- 
dependence. The greatest foe she has encountered since 
her establishment on earth, has been uniformly the despot- 
ism of the civil power. In her infancy, it drove her into the 
catacombs, and it spilled the precious blood of most of her 
martyrs from the beginning. Later, it plundered her pos- 
sessions, despoiled her of her rights, and, worse than all, in 
various times and places, it thrust into her sanctuaries un- 
worthy ministers whose wicked lives have furnished weap- 
ons for the malice of her enemies and scandalized her little 
ones. She sought not union with the State, so much as 
the State with her: and this union has too often proved in 
times past the union of the wolf and the lamb. To save 
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her inalienable rights, her ordinary resource has been, in 
the old monarchies of Europe, to enter into Concordats 
with the civil power ; terms of agreement which she never 
failed to observe, and which it seldom failed, at some time 
or other, to disregard and trample under foot. In America, 
under our Constitution, she is under no such necessity ; it 
guaranties to her all she asks of the civil power—perfect 
freedom. She demands nothing more from governments ; 
she possesses within herself all the truth, vitality, and 
grace necessary to insure her progress in the fulfilment of 
her great mission—the salvation of men 

We repeat that she is no exotic, no stranger here. 
This is not a Protestant country, as it has been sometimes 
called. It is no more a Protestant than a Catholic coun- 
try, though most of our countrymen still call themselves 
Protestants. It is so far from being true that our country 
is Protestant, that the fundamental principles of her Con- 
stitution are farmore in accordance with Catholicity than 
they are with Protestantism, as we have seen. And here, 
no doubt, is one of the causes why Protestantism has so 
rapidly declined, and Catholicity so rapidly progressed in 
America. 

In all this we are far from saying that the conversion 
of our countrymen will be an easy task, far from insinuat- 
ing that their conversion will follow as a matter of course, 
either from their political principles, or their present dispo- 
sitions. We confess there is much, very much in both 
that is discouraging, much that is evencalculated to make 
us despair. But what we do mean, and what we are not 
afraid to avow, is that the picture has also its bright side ; 
that there is much to quicken the zeal of Catholics, and to 
inspire hopes the most sanguine in their bosoms, that this 
conversion will, by God’s grace, ultimately take place. At 
least we know that it is possible, and that it is the will of 
God and a part of our vocation as Catholics, that we spare 
no exertion and leave no means untried, to accomplish a 
result so happy and so glorious. It is a duty we owe to 
God, to ourselves, and to our countrymen. With her 
present Constitution, supported by the faith, loyalty, and 
sound conservatism, of a Catholic people, our country 
would be a spectac le truly worthy of admiration, and could 
scarcely fail, ultimately, to change the political aspect of 
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the world, and inaugurate a new and better order of civi- 
lization. Secure against the disorganizing influences of 
fanaticism and error, she would steadily advance in her 
glorious career of peaceful prosperity, realizing, as far as 
possible on this earth, the true end and object of all society 
and government. Let us as Catholics, therefore, set our- 
selves vigorously to the work which our hands have found 
todo. We are at home here, and at least as near to heaven 
as we should be in any other part of the world. Let each 
Catholic young man especially, in his appropriate sphere, 
aid his pastor, and even regard himself as an apostle to his 
countrymen and neighbors, challenging their respect by his 
firmness, winning their affection by his patriotism, and 
above all, edifying them by his virtuous example. But 
more than all, let us besiege Heaven with our prayers ; 
for it is on prayer that our chief reliance must be placed. 
Holy prayer, the incense of the Church, ascending from 
the depths of fervent and purified he arts, will not fail to 
reach the Almighty Throne, prove acceptable in the sight 
of Heaven, and in the end be found irresistible. This was 
the great weapon of all the Saints, it was this that con- 
verted the nations in the be ‘ginning, and it will not prove 
less powerful nor less effective now. 


N. 


Art. III.—Aspirations of Nature. By I. T. Hecker, 
New York: Kirker, 1857. 12mo. pp. 360. 

THE numerous readers of that admirable book, The 
Questions of the Soul, will most eagerly welcome a new 
work by the same popular author. Mr. Hecker’s Aspira- 
tions of Nature is written in the same free and earnest style, 
so much admired in his former publication, and is marked 
by the same loving spirit, the same tone of independent 
thought, and the same glowing epthusiasm, while it takes 
broader and deeper views of the subjects it discusse s, and 
addresses itself to a larger public. 

The aim of this new book is to show that all men natu- 
rally aspire to religion, and that the aspirations of their 
nature can be satisfied in the Catholic Church, and no- 
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where else. The author endeavors, on the one hand, to 
vindicate the rights and dignity of human nature against 
Calvinists and Jansenists, who decry it, and seek to supersede 
it by what they call grace ; and on the other, to show that 
fidelity, in a large sense, to one’s own reason and nature, 
will conduct the earnest seeker to the communion of the 
Catholic Church. He takes his starting point in our own 
rational and moral nature, and proceeds on the principle 
that no religion can be deserving of the slightest respect, 
that contradicts reason or leaves the aspirations of our na- 
ture unsatisfied. He meets the Rationalist and the Tran- 
scendentalist each on his own ground, accepts their principle 
and method, and endeavors to prove that if they will 
only be faithful to them, they will and must find the true 
religion. 

We cannot better show the spirit and principles of this 
deeply interesting book than by extracting what the author 
calls ‘ The Contessions of an Earnest Seeker :” 


“MAN.” 


“We are conscious of an intense and painful void within 
our breast. Jlow are we to be relieved of this? Relief there must 
be, for it is insupportable. The insensibility of death were prefer- 
able. Forgetfulness a boon. 

‘ Forgetfulness— 
Of what,—of whom,—and why ? 
Of that which is within me; 
Read it there 
Ye know it, and I cannot utter it.—Byron. 


“The world may appear beautiful; the ties of friendship, kin- 


dred, love, seem dear and sweet; life may appear full of hope and 
bright prospects. Alas! what are all these joys to the soul, so long 


as deeper needs deprive us of their enjoyment ? 


‘A different obj ct do these eyes require . 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my heart the imperfect joys expire.’—Gray. 

“ All sacrifices would be to us as steps to bliss, and renunciation 
enjoyment, so that we found what answers to our nobler necessities. 
A journey to the torrid zone, were we sure to meet it there, would 
be but a trip of pleasure. Somewhere it must be; if not, the heav- 
ens will reveal it. This confidence is stronger than death. 

“Thank God! we were left unfettered and unswayed in our be- 
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lief, in our childhood and youth. We are in our fall manhood, in 
possession of our r ason and freedom. Happy is the man who is 
ready to receive the whole of God’s everlasting truth, and searches 
after it with all the energies of his being. 

“The possession of Truth, not the simple search of it, is the true 
end of Reason and the scuree of all true life. Whenever, therefore, 
the Truth is presented to the mind with rational and sufficient evi- 
dence, it matters not by whom, to withhold one’s assent, is to reduce 


Reason to the ignominious servitude of passio n, and to inflict upon 


the soul the most painful of deaths,—the death of inanition. 
lave is noble, his chains brilliant ornaments, he is free, in 
comparison with the man who enslaves his godlike Reason by his 
passions, shackles it by his prejudices, or lets it rust unused from 
slavish fears. 

“Neason affirms its own authority, and can admit of no other 
which does not support its claims, and coincide with its dictates. Of 
all forms of slavery, that of the soul is the most abject, degrading, 
and cruel, The negro slave possesses his soul, but the man who 
yields up the authority of his Reason, abdicates his manhood, and 
renders his soul a chattel. 

“ Endowed with Reason, man has no right to surrender his judg- 
ment. Endowed with Free-Will, man has no right to yield up his 
liberty. Reason and Free-Will constitute man a re sponsib le being, 
and = has no right to abdicate his independence. Judgment, Lib- 
erty, Independence, these are divine and inalienable gifts; and man 
cannot renounce them if he would. 

“As an intellectual being, man has the right to know the Truth. 
Asa moral being, man has the right to follow the Truth. Any 
authority that interferes = our exercise of these, violates the natu- 
ral rights of man, and insults their Divin 

“The assent of Reason to Truth is not the subjection of Reason, 
but its sublimest assertion. The voluntary following of Truth is not 
a restriction of our Free-Will, but the only and the truest expression 
of its liberty. The acknowledgment and acceptance of Truth con- 
stitute man’s true Independence, Dignity an 1 Glory. 

Man cannot be thought of consistently with just and honorable 


“Thes 


ideas of his Creator, otherwise than as go dy i In posse ssion of all his 
faculties, whose nas tendencies are in accordance with the great 
end of his being 

‘There is no earthly Dignity equal to that of Iluman Nature, 
for there is st am pei d upon it, in glowin: g characters, the perfect re- 
semblance of its Divine Author. 

“Let us therefore be loyal to the dictates of Reason, knowing 
that they will lead us to our Archetype and Divine Original. 

“Let the light of Truth be our guide. Let Reason be our 
Authority. We fear not to follow where they point the way. What 
contradicts Reason contradicts God. 
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“RELIGION.” 


“We go forth in earnestness and in hope, with the sacred torch 
of Reason in our hand, to seek, to find, and to accept true Religion, 
resolved at the same time to cast aside all creeds and systems of 
belief which exact the surrender of our judgment, independence, or 
liberty. 

“If we find a religion to tell us that the truth we see is not 
truth, but falsehood ; if we find a religion to tell us that the good 
we love is not good, but evil; if we find a religion to tell us that 
our good deeds are not virtues, but vices; we in indignation answer : 
*To the dogs with such a religion. We ask not its heaven; nor 
fear its hell. Such a religion comes not down from heaven, but up 
from the bottomless pits below,’ 

“A religion which gainsays the plain dictates of Reason, is hos- 
tile to our holiest affections, or mutilates our nature, is no religion, 
but a base imposition. It is treason against God and Human Na- 
ture to listen to its horrid and impious creed. No, rather die a 
heathen or infidel than submit to a religion which outrages God by 
making the creatures of his own likeness, abject, bs ase, ace sursed. 

“We say, with the voice and the united energies of our soul, 
and the Author of our being: ‘Let the religion per rish from the 
face of the earth which invades the sacred boundaries that consti- 
tute man’s Reason, or which would diminish the dignity of Human 
Nature.’ f 

** Reason’s certitude is anterior to all other certitude, hence its 
authority is indisputable, and, i in its own sphere, supreme. The de- 
nial of this is the unde rmining of the foundations of all knowledge 
of truth, and of all religious belief, and opens the way to the tri- 
umph of Atheism. The first step of the true Religion is to confirm 
the rightful authority of Reason, to eall forth the full exercise of its 
powers, to elicit its free and undivided assent, and look to it for its 
confirmation, support, and defence. 

“A religion, therefore, that is not an imposition, a fraud, cannot 
move a single step independently of the voluntary assent and suf- 
frage of Reason. Its first duty is to afford rational and sufficient 
evidence of the doctrines which it teaches. Let it look to this, for 
the sake of its own honor, for a religion which interdicts the right 
exercise of Reason, or violates its laws, exposes itself, sooner or later, 
to the just indignation of all intelligent thinkers, 

“No truth or doctrine of Religion is really believed and held 
without an act of the intelligence and will. These united constitute 
man’s rational nature. A religion unsup ported by the inward wit- 
ness and free assent of Reason to its truth, is no religion, but a delu- 
sion, an hypocrisy. For man, as a rational being, cannot, if he 
would, embrace a religious belief which is contrary to his essential 
nature—Reason. 
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“As on one hand Religion is bound to attest with satisfactory 
evidence the divine origin of the truths which it proposes to our belief, 
so on the other hand, we are bound to accept the truths so pre- 
sented. To believe is not less a function of Reason than to know, 
or to perform any other of its normal operations. The refusal, there- 
fore, of our belief to truths duly attested, is a violation of our alle- 
giance to Reason, and if consistently carried out, would end in its 
entire overthrow. 

“Religion adds no new faculty to the soul. A sure mark of its 
divine origin is, that when fairly presented, it meets and welcomes 
all the honest demands of the intellectual and moral faculties of our 
nature, and in such a way as to produce an entire conviction of its 
truth. True Religion opens to our intellectual vision the great end 
of our existence, and so directs, strengthens, and excites our will and 
its energies that we reach it. 

“It should not be forgotten that the destiny of the soul and 
body is one and indivisible. For man is soul and ‘body, inseparably 
united in one person. The body, therefore, has a religious purpose. 
‘Nothing is holier than that high form. A religion which is of 
divine origin must be adapted, in its doctrines and worship, to the 
whole of man’s nature. 

“There is no use of disguising the fact, our religious needs are 
the deepest. There is no peace until they are satisfied and contented. 
The attempt to stifle them is vain, If their cry be drowned by the 
noise of the world, they do not cease to exist. In some une xpected 
moment they will break forth with redoubled energy. ‘They must 
be answered. And unless they be satisfactorily answered, they will 
rise up at the last hour of life, ‘and, with irresistible force, seize upon 
the mind, and strike terror into the soul. 

“Tt is a necessity, therefore, to find a religion coinciding with the 
dictates of Reason, and commensurate with the wants of our whole 
nature, or else to wait for its revelation. 

“If we find no such religion, and God deigns not to reveal it, 
then on our tomb shall be written, ‘ Here lies one who asked with 
sincerity for truth, and it was not given. He knocked earnestly at 
the door of truth, and it was not opened. He sought faithfully 
after truth, and he found nothing. 


“ CHURCH.” 

“ Religion is a question between God and the Soul. No human 
authority, therefore, has any right to enter its sacred sphere. The 
attempt is sacrilegious. 

“Every man was made by his Creator to do his own thinking. 
What right then has one man, or a body of men, to dictate their 
belief, or make their private convictions, or sentiments, binding upon 
others ? 

“There is no degradation so abject as the submission of the 
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eternal interests of the soul to the private authority or dictation of 
any man, or body of men, whatever may be their titles. Every 
right sentiment in our breast rises up in abhorrence against it. ; 

“ A Church which is not of divine origin, and claiins assent to its 
teachings, or obedience to its precepts, on its own authority, is an 
insult to our understandings, and deserves the ridicule of all men 
who ) have the e: apacl ity to put two ideas tog ther. 

‘A Church that claims a divine origin, in order to be consistent 
must also claim to be unerring; for the idea of teaching error in the 
name of the Divinity, is b lasphe mous. 

“A Church, if it deserves that title, must yield us assistance, 
and not we the Church. The Chureh that needs our assistance, we 
despise. Only the Church which has help from above for mankind, 
and is conscious of it, is a divine institution. 

“A Church that has its origin in heaven, is an organ of divine 
Inspiration and life to humanity. For Religion is not only a system 
of divinely given truths, but also the organ of a divine life. Life, 
and its transmission, is inconceivable, indepe ndent of an organism. 
The office of the Church, therefore, is not only to teach divine 
truths, but also to enable men to actualize them. 

“Tf entrance into the Church is not a step to a higher and holier 
ife, the source of a larger and more perfect freedom, her claims d 
not merit a moment’s consideration. Away with the Church that 
reveals not a loftier manhood, and enables men to attain it. 

“The object of the Church authority is not to lay restraints on 
man’s activity, but to direct it aright; not to make him a slave, 
but to establish his inde pendence; the object of Church authority 
is to develop man’s individuality, consecrate and defend his rights, 
and elevate his existence to the plane of his divine destiny. 

“ Divine Religion appeals to man’s holiest instincts, and inspires 
the soul with a sublime enthusiasm. A Church without martyrs is 
not on equality with the institution of the family or state ; for they 
are not wanting in heroes. A Church that ceases to produce mar- 
tyrs is dead. 

“Hearts are aching to be devoted to the down-trodden and 
suffering of the race. Breasts are elated with heroic impulses to do 
something in the noble cause of Truth and God ; and shall all these 
aspirations and sentiments which do honor to our nature, be wasted, 
misspent, or die out for want of sanetion and right direction? Who 
can give this sanction? Who can give this direction? No one 
but God’s Church upon earth. This is her divine mission. 

“Tn concert with the voice of all those who are conscious of 
their humanity, we demand a visible and divine authority to unite 
and direct the aspirations and energies of individuals and nations to 
great enterprises for the common welfare of men upon earth, and 
for eternity. 

“If the Religion we are in search of does not exist, and we 


oO 
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remain in darkness, we shall be found standing upright, looking 
heavenward, our Reason unshackled, in all the dignity and energy 
of our native manhood. 
‘“* ‘Better roam for aye, than rest 
Under the impious shadow of a roof unblest.’ —Dr Vere.” 
pp. 31-43. 

The author accepts the challenge, and proceeds to 
prove that Protestantism does not and cannot, and that 
Catholicity can and does, fulfil the conditions demanded 
by the Earnest Seeker ; and, as far as we can judge, does 
it with a force of argument, beauty of expression, and 
felicity of illustration that leaves little to be desired. 
There can be no doubt that what is called Evangelical 
Protestantism is utterly unable to meet the demands of 
reason or the wants of the heart, and no one who knows 
Catholicity can doubt its capacity to do both. Calvinism 
proceeds on the principle that our nature has been totally 
corrupted by the Fall, and that men as they are now born 
are inci ipable of thinking a good thought or performing a 
good deed. Hence it teaches that all the 1 of the un- 
regenerate, even their prayers, are sins. Catholicity pro- 
ceeds on the principle that, though by the Fall man has 
lost all power, prior to regenet ration, to perform acts mer- 
itorious of eternal life, he yet retains his essential nature, 
—reason and free-will,—and can discover and embrace 
truth, and perform acts really good, in the natural order. 
Hence the Church condemns the proposition: ‘ All the 
works of infidels are sins,” and asserts the reality of nat- 
ural truth and virtue. Catholicity presupposes reason or 
natural truth as the preamble in the logical order to reve- 
lation, and nature as the recipient of grace, and therefore 
accepts natural reason and our natural affections, and ele- 

vates them to a higher order, purifies and strengthens 
them, instead of decrying and condemning them. 

It will be scen that the author boldly accepts the prin- 
ciple that “what contradicts reason contradicts God.” 
There is nothing startling in this principle to C atholics, 
though they do not usually express it in this way, for it is 
more reverent and less dangerous to say, what contradicts 
the word of God contradicts reason, making thus the reve- 
lation the criterion of reason, not reason the criterion of 
the revelation. When we say, ‘what contradicts reason con- 
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tradicts God, we have the appearance of favoring the rule 
of private judgment, and of justifying Rationalists i in set~- 
ting up their private opinions as the criteria of revealed 
truth. There are comparatively few who can practically 
distinguish between reason and their own mental habits 
and prejudices, or so to speak, between reason and their 
own view of reason, that is to say, between reason and their 
own private judgment. ‘To the mass of men brought up in 
a Protestant community, nothing appears more contradic- 
tory to reason than the various dogmas and practices of 
the Catholic Church, and they really are contradictory to 
their reason, that is, to reason as modified or perverted by 
their anti-Catholic habits and prejudices. Certainly, reason 
taken strictly, in its own essential nature, approves or 
teaches nothing that dogs not accord with the teachings 
and usages of the Church. But men do not generally so 
take reason in practice. They do not easily divest them- 
selves of their habits and prejudices. They reason as they 
are. In practice they confound their habits and prejudices 
with reason itself, and conclude that whatever contra- 
dicts them, contradicts reason. Hence the rule, as stated, 
is not regarded generally as a safe practical rule, and al- 
though strictly true, for God is present in reason as well 
as in revelation, and his veracity is the same in the one as 
in the other, the author, we presume, would not lay it dewn 
if he did not regard it as in no d: unger of being abused by 
the class of minds he is addressing, and also as necessary 
in some sort to give a strong denial to the denunciations 
of reason by so-called Orthodox Protestantism. He has 
thought it proper and in the highest degree prudent to 
show the earnest secker after truth, who is revolted by the 
depreciation of reason and nature by Calvinism, that on 
this point Catholicity is totally different, and not the ene- 
my, but the warm friend of reason. In this he is certainly 
right, and giving the right direction to Catholic controversy. 

We must bear in mind that the author addresses his 
book not indiscriminately to all classes of non-Catholics ; 
but to that class who have cast off Protestantism, fallen 
back on simple nature, have become earnest seekers after 
religion, and are prepared to accept it the moment that 
they see that it meets their intellectual and moral wants, 
and that they can embrace it without denying the plain 
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dictates of reason or forfeiting the rights and dignity of 
their human nature. He thinks this class includes a ma- 
jority of the adult portion of our population. On_ this 
point, however, we are not able to agree with him. We 
may be wrong, but we are nof, with what knowledge we 
have of our countrymen, able to believe that they have 
as yet, to any great extent, cast off false Christianity, ab- 
solutely got rid of all the various forms of Protestantism, 
and now stand in simple unprejudiced nature, prepared to 
receive Catholic truth in proportion as it is clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and affectionately presented. It is true, as the 
author states, that the majority of the adult population 
have been said, on respectable authority, to profess no re- 
ligion ; but I attribute the fact, if it be a fact, not to the 
keenness of their intelligence which has seen through the 
hollowness of Protestantism, and rejected it from a convic- 
tion that it is essentially unreasonable and false, dishonor- 
able to God and unfit for man; but to their indifference 
to religion itself, to their want of seriousness, earnestness 
in the affairs of the soul, and to their insane devotion to 
the world and its goods. They are not precisely skeptics, 
but are to Protestantism what cold, dead, and worldly 
Catholics are to Catholicity. Awaken them toa sense of 
their religious obligations, make them feel the necessity of 
attending to their salvation, and they unite with some one 
of the various Protestant sects, the one in which their in- 
fancy was trained, or to which accident determines them. 
A General Jackson, old and on the brink of eternity, 
unites with the Presbyterians, a Henry Clay with the 
Episcopalians. The American mind properly so called, 
whatever we may say of it or ho n it, is as yet thor- 
oughly Protestant. Protestant? "u, fly under the Cal- 
vinistic or Methodistic phase, has had -he forming of the 
American religious character, and what of religion the 
American people have is cast in a Protestant mould, and 
when quickened into life and activity runs in a Protestant 
channel. 

A change is, no doubt, taking place with as great a 
rapidity as we could reasonably expect, and we look for 
large accessions to the Church from conversions, but not so 
much from mong those who have cast off all religion, as 
from among those who really believe the Christian truth 
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Protestantism retains, and who see that it is incomplete, 
fragmentary, insufficient for itself, and are led from a view 
of its defective and broken character tu seek its unity and 
integrity in the Catholic Church. We are all of us liable 
to be deceived by relying too much on our own peculiar 
experience, and taking what, after all, was only our own 
clique, coterie, or party, as representative of the whole 
country. It is evident to any one who reads the book be- 
fore us, and has been acquainted with the New England 
Transcendentalists, that the author has taken them as the 
representatives of the class he addresses, and as an index 
to the direction likely to be taken by the American mind. 
But every thing in this country changes so rapidly that a 
reasonable induction from a state of facts which existed 
yesterday becomes absurd to-day, though it should chance 
to be reasonable again to-morrow. The Transcendentalists, 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson for their high priest, Margaret 
Fuller for their high priestess, and The Dial for their or- 
gan, never a numerous or a very powerful party, have 
nearly all disappeared, and are as hard to find in New Eng- 
land now as are the Saint-Simonians in France. They 
were able, in their best estate, to find little response from 
the national heart, and were, after all, an exotic trans- 
planted to our American garden from Germany, rathex 
than a plant of native origin and growth, and we think 
but little account should be made of them in estimating 
the tendencies of the American people. 

There has been, if we are not much mistaken, since 
the palmy days of Transcendentalism, a reaction in the 
American mind towards Evangelicalism. The naked pan- 
theism of the Transcendentalists, and the tendency of 
their speculations and utterances to foster a weak senti- 
mentalism, never slow to run into a demoralizing sensual- 
ism ; the rationalistic tendencies of the Unitarian preaching 
and literature ; and the bold, unblushing infidelity of The- 
odore Parker and his friends, together with the attacks of 
the Catholic press, have alarmed, to some extent, the bet- 
ter portion of the American people, and produced a reac- 
tion in favor not directly of Catholicity, but of more con- 
servative forms of Protestantism. I may be mistaken, but 
I think the American people are more Evangelical to-day 
than they were fifteen or twenty years ago. But I also 
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believe them nearer the Church, because I believe them less 
Rationalistic, and more deeply impressed with those ele- 
ments of Protestantism which have been retained from 
Catholicity. Protestants have, to some extent, changed 
their front. Alarmed by the extravagances and ‘ultraisms 
of a portion of their own number, and pressed from with- 
out by Catholicity, which insists on its right to hold them 
responsible for all these extravagances and ultraisms, they 
are now falling back, not as they were on simple nature, 
but on the truth the Reformers retained. We hope much 
from this reaction, for it will give us some elements of 
Christian truth in the Protestant mind to which we can 
make our appeals. We therefore think the class of minds 
the author addresses not so large as he supposes, nor in 
fact so large as it was fifteen or twenty years ago. The 
direction of the leading American mind has changed, and 
our hopes - now from the more serious and religious 
among non-Catholics, rather than from those who still retain 
their Bationalistic and Transcendentalist tendencies. In ad- 
dressing ourselves to Rationalists and Transcendentalists, 
and in accepting their principle and method, there may 
be danger of doing more to confirm them in their present 
tendencies than to win them to the Church ; for it may 
well happen that they will be more deeply impressed with 
our strong assertions in favor of reason and nature, than with 
our arguments, clear and conclusive as they may be, designed 
to prove that Catholicity meets all the demands of intellect 
and all the wants of the heart. ‘They have not, with individ- 
ual exceptions, any very deep or painful sense of the need of 
something above reason and nature, and are far better sat- 
isfied with themselves as they are, than we who know from 
our religion and from our own experience the insufficiency 
of reason and nature alone commonly imagine. It is 
only when divine grace is operating on them or striving 
with them, that they experience those internal longings or 
those deep aspirations to something above nature, which 
create so much misery in the bosoms of non-Catholics. 
However strictly accordant reason and nature may be with 
Catholicity, or however necessary it may be to enable man 
to attain to his supernatural beatitude, reason and nature 
do not of themselves aspire to it, for they do and can of 
themselves aspire only to a beatitude in their own order, 
that is to say, a natural beatitude. 
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The author has shown clearly that Calvinism, indeed 
Protestantism throughout as set forth by the leading Re- 
formers, is contrary to the dictates of natural reason, and 
the purer instincts of our nature, that it annihilates rea- 
son and nature to make way for grace, and in doing this, 
though it has been done many times be fore, he has done 
gt od service to the cause of religion. He has demolished 
forever the claims of modern Protestantism to be the 
friend of reason, an intellectual religion, and the emanci- 
pator of the mind, the asserter of the rights of reason and 
the dignity of human nature. He has gone farther ; he 
has proved that Catholicity protects reason and the rights 
of nature. Under this last head it is possible that some 
who do not fully understand the question may think that 
he has gone too far, and assigned to reason and nature more 
than belongs to them. Nobody knows better than the 
author that we ourselves do not belong to the school of 
theologians he is disposed to follow, and that we think the 
disasters of the Fall greater than that school appears to 
regard them ; but we cannot find that in any thing he posi- 
tively Says, he ; woes be yond the line of sound doctrine, and 
it is only ie to interpret his strong assertions in favor of 
reason and nature as intended to deny the false assertions 
of the Reformers. If he should be found, in the opinion of 
some, inexact in one or two expressions, he should be ex- 
cused, if his general thought is Catholic and his intention 
right. The author writes to the popular mind, in a popular 
style, and seldom aims at technical precision. He is 
chiefiy intent on the general impression he produces, and 
perhaps is not always so clear and exact in his particular 
statements as if he were writing a strictly scientific work. 
He intentionally writes in a style familiar to the class of 
persons he addresses, and expresses his thoughts as far as 
possible in their language, in the way which he judges 
most likely to convey the truth to their understandings. 
We must not tie such an author, anxious to reach the 
understandings and the hearts of non-Catholics, down 
to stereotyped forms, but must defend for him the largest 
liberty compatible with loyalty to the faith. 

We do not think, howe ‘ver, that even as to the effects 
of the Fall and the present powe rs and capacities of reason 
and nature, the author has said any thing to which any 
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Catholic can reasonably object, or any thing that he has 
not a right as a sound theologian to say. If any one has 
any doubt on the subject, it arises either from his own 
misunderstanding of Catholic doctrine, or from the fact 
that the author’s purpose has led him to dwell on the 
goods retained after the Fall rather than on those lost by 
it. His line of argument required him to present the 
goods retained in the strongest light possible, and those 
lost i in the weakest light possib le. Hence he has presented 
in its full strength the case of reason and nature against 
Calvinists and Jansenists, but not in its full strength 
as against Rationalists and Transcendentalists. To the 
superficial reader, therefore, he may appear to express 
more on the one side than he means, and less on the other 
than he actually holds. The fairest way, however, is, on 
this point, to let him speak for himself: 


“Boldly, as it becomes. impartial friends of truth, we put to the 
Catholic Religion, the problems of our ‘ Earnest See Had and de- 
mand what it teaches with respect to the nature, value, and dignity 
of Reason ? 

“The method of arriving at sincere and satisfactory answers to 
these great questions, is by de termining what the Catholic Church 
teaches to be the effects of Man’s Fall. For we saw in Protestant- 
ism, and shall see in ¢ ‘atholicity, that the character of the answers 
to our inquiries depends on the doctrines held touching the nature 
and effects of Original Sin. 

‘The authority of the General Councils of the Catholic Chureh 
is, with its members, beyond all dispute. The last of these, and at 
the same time the one which, more than any other, has spoken on 
the question under present consideration, is the "ead il of Trent. 
This Council, in speaking of the Fall, says :—— 

“¢ That the first man, Adam, when he had transgressed the 
commandment of God in paradise, immediately lost the holiness 
and pen tice wherein he was constituted.’ 

‘Two important questions start up here: In what consisted 
‘the holiness and justice wherein man was constituted ? What 
were the eflects of their ‘loss?’ The r ply to these demands will 
bring us our desired answers concerning Reason. 

“Tn answering the first, we will pre emise that God created man 
in the beginning in his own image. He formed him of the earth, 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul, The Soul was endowed with Reason and Free-Will. 


Sess. v. i. 
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By the faculty of Reason man was capable of knowing all that was 
needful for him to know: and by his Will of doing “all that was 
required of him to do. Had man been left thus, his happiness 
would have consisted in the knowledge and love of God as the 
Author of nature. He need not have been exempt from hunger 
and thirst, or ignorance, or from the revolt of the passions, or from 
sickness and death. And God could have left man in this state, 
for all these inconveniences spring from the natural union of spirit 
with matter, and in them there is nothing contrary to God’s infinite 
perfections. ' 

* But God did not leave man in this state of mere nature. He 
at the same time added the gift of integrity. This adorned the 
Soul with all the natural knowledge of which man was e¢: apable ; no 
dangerous ignorance, or defect of judgment, tarnished its beauty, 
The Will was in possession of perfect liberty, was upright, and 
tended to good without any inclination to evil. Adam was master 
of the sensitive ap D tites, of all the bodily movements; with an 
equable tempe rame always tranquil, with no tendene y to excess, 
he enjoyed perfect : Ith of body without being subject to infirmi- 
ties and death. 

* All these rich gifts, not indeed due to mere human nature, but 
tending to complete it in its own order, were held by Adam on 
condition of his not losing sanctifying grace, which God, at the 
same moment, superadded, 

‘Sanctifying grace elevated man’s nature to a new prine iple of 
life and action. It infused into his mind and heart a science and 
virtues which transcended altogether the order of nature. Man 
became pi articipa tor of the Divine Nature, and fitted, one day, to 
enjoy the Beatitie Vision, which consists in gazing upon God’s own 
essence, 

“Such was the nature of the holiness and justice wherein Adam 
was constituted before he had transgressed the commandment of 
God in Paradise. 

“ This explained, we come to the second question: What was 
the e effe ct of Adam’s transgression ? 

The effect of py ae transgression of the commandment of 
God in the garden of Paradise, was the ‘immediate loss of the 
holin ess and ] justice for Be he was constituted.’ The holiness and 
justice wherein he was constituted consisted i . the gifts of integrity 
and sanetifying grace. Consequently Adam, by the loss of these, 
was exposed to ignorance, to the revolt of the passions, sickness 
and death; and lost his title, with the virtues —— with it, to 
the Beatific Vision. In other words, Adam by his transgression 
fell from a state to which he was elevated by the gifts and graces 
of God’s pure bounty upon his mere and unadorned nature. 

“Original sin, therefore, did not efface the image of God 
stamped upon the Soul. Reason and Free-Wil! ~»mained, their 
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essence unimpaired, uncorrupted, uninjured. It did not despoil 
man of any of his merely natural faculties, capacities, or powers. 
All the rights which absolutely belonged to man’s nature, he pos- 
sessed after the Fall. Man, by Origin: al Sin, lost nothing absolutely 
necessary to his nature,—since he only fell back into the simply 
natural state in which he had been originally, or might have been, 
created. 

‘Adam’s transgression left in man no positively evil quality, 
depraving the substance of our common nature. For there is no 
sin whatever in man’s being exposed to toil and hunger, to igno- 
rance and temptations, to sickness and death. Consequently, God 
might have created man’s nature in the beginning consistently with 
his divine perfections, as it now exists. For man in his natural 
condition, with the right use of his Reason, and the iid use of his 
Free-Will, graciously aided as they always are, can attain to the 
great end for which he was divinely appointed. It follows also, 
that those who die in the state in which we now are born, without 
actual sin, will obtain from the hands of their all-good Creator all 
the happiness their natural capacities are capable of. 

“ Briefly, man is not, in consequence of the Fall, born with 
essential de spravity, or with the loss of any of his natural faculties, 
or with the forfeiture of any of his merely natural rights ; what the 
Fall did was to despoil man of the graces and gifts which were not 
necessary to his nature, which he had no right to claim, but which 
were bestowed upon him, over and above his mere nature, from the 
pure bounty of his benign Creator. 

“This be: autifully reconciles the Sacred History of Man’s Fall 
with the first prince iples of Reason and with right and honorable 
views of God. 

“Grant, says one, that man is in full posse ssion of his Reason, 
what can it do? Who knows? We may after all be told in the 
classic language of the great Reformer, that ‘in religious matters 
Reason is worthless” ‘Reason is the enemy of all Religion,’ and 
‘in Sr such matters we should leave the jackass at home!’ 

“ Catholicity must give us a definite and explic it answer to this 
ania : What can Reason in its present condition accomplish ? Q 

“ On two occasions the Catholic Church has required, as a test 
of orthodoxy, a subscription to the following proposition : ‘ Reason 
can with certitude demonstrate the Existence of God, the Spiritu- 
ality of the Soul, and the Liberty of Man,’ * 

“* This is a Catholic authoritative decision: and if we grant to 
Reason the knowledge of these three great age we have Reason 
not as a mere abstract and speculative faculty, but Reason informed 
and constituted. Grant to Reason the knowledge of these im- 
portant and primal truths, and Reason has the ability to deduce 


* Bautain, 1840.—Bonnetty, 1855. 
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from them the fundamental principles of Religion, Society, and the 
State. This is important and demands development. 

“Give to Reason the knowledge of God, and Reason is able to 
deduce from this knowledge the principal attributes of God ;—God 
as the Author of the Universe ; God as the Upholder of all things; 
God as the Rewarder of the good and the Punisher of the wicked. 

“Give to Reason the knowledge of the Spirituality of the Soul, 
and Reason is able to deduce from this knowledge the Soul’s 
future existence, and its priceless value, excellence, and di: nity. 

“Give to Reason the knowle ‘dge of the Libe arty of M: an, “and it 
is able to deduce from this knowledge man’s responsibility to his 
Creator for all his actions—religious, moral, social, and political. 

“For these deductions flow immediately from the preceding 
primary truths. And no one who understands himself, will dispute 
that Reason is competent to draw from primary truths their evident 
conclusions. 

“ Reason, therefore, rightly exercised, is able to know with cer- 
tainty the great principles which underlie Religion, Morals, Social 
Order, Political Economy, and the Rights of Man. According, 


= 


then, to sound Catholie teaching, the OTe: “ ideas and sentiments 


which constitute the foundations of the noble Institutions of human 
society, are a part of the domain of sa —pp. 193-200. 


There is nothing here that is unorthodox, although the 
terms selected and the forms of expression adopted, betray 
the purpose of the author to make the most possible of 
reason and nature in their present condition, and the real 
loss by the Fall is in part implied rather than fully brought 
out. It is possible that the author holds that man was 
created in a state of pure nature, and afterwards gig 
with the gifts of integrity and of sanctifying grace, but he 
does not assert this, for he asserts pure nature only as the 
state in which man originally was, or might have been, 
created. Some Catholics have held, I believe, that man 
actually was created in a state of pure nature, and only 
afterwards endowed with the integrity of his nature and 
sanctifying grace ; but the more common doctrine is that 
he was originally created in the integrity of his nature, 
and instantly endowed with the sanctifying grace by whic h 
he was constituted in a state of justice. All that Catholic 
faith requires us to hold on the point is, that God could, 
not that he did, create man in the beginning, as he is now 
born. For our own part, we do not believe man actually 
exists or ever did exist in what theologians call status 
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nature pure, and we believe he is and always has been 
under a supernatural Providence. 

The author’s statement of the effects of Original Sin is 
we believe dogmatic, as far as it goes Certainly 7. the 
Fall man lost none of his natural fac ulties, and he retains 
all that is or ever was absolutely essential to his nature as 
human nature, intrinsically unimpaired ; but he did lose 
not only original justice, but the integrity of his nature, 
what theologi: ins call the indebita, by which the body was 
held in subjection to the soul, the ilesh to the spirit, the 
appetites and passions to reason, and reason to the law of 
God. He did not lose reason and free-will, but reason and 
free-will lost their dominion over the lower nature, whence 
internal disorder, anarchy, and discord, immediately fol- 
lowed, as they follow in a state the moment it is deprived 
of civil government. In the integrity of his nature, man 
experienced no internal disorder, no lawless concupiscence ; 
all within was peaceful and harmonious: the flesh moved 
only at the command of reason, and, through the subjec- 
tion in which it was held by reason, only in subordination 
to the will of God. Man’s whole nature was orderly ; its 
face was towards God, and it aspired to him as its supreme 
good. All this was changed by Original Sin. Reason and 
free-will retained their original nature indeed, but losing 
thefr dominion, no longer held the lower nature in subjec- 
tion, but became its servants, often its vile slaves, serving 
where they should rule. The flesh, the appetites and pas- 
sions, the inferior powers retained their nature also, but 
no longer held in subjection by reason, they went ahead, 
so to speak, each on its own hook, to its own special end. 
The appetite for food, dormant before the Fall, before the 
law of death began to operate, for food is necessary only to 
resist the operations of that law, or to supply the continual 
waste it causes, sought according to its nature its special 
gratification, pushed the man to excess, and he became a 
glutton ; the appetite for drink did the same ; pushed the 
man to excess, and, as soon as he had found the means, he 
became a drunkard, Noe planted the vine, drank of the 
juice thereof, and was drunk. The same may be said of 
all the appetites and passions according to their respective 
natures. Hence the world became filled with excesses, 
vices, and crimes. 
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Now, as the special end of all the inferior powers is a 

created good, our lower nature, by escaping from the 
dominion of reason and will, became averted from God, 
and turned from the Creator to the creature, pre actically 
carrying away with it even our higher n: ture, Original 
Sin, i fact, rendered man averse to God, and he needs to 
be converted, to be turned towards God, before the primary 
and instinctive motions of his nature tend to him. We 
do not think it true to say that man, as a fact, always 
aspires to God, or tends naturally to him even as the 
Author of nature ; nor do we understand the author of 
the book before us to maintain that hedoes. Intellect and 
will have, as before the Fall, truth and good for their 
respective objects, and of course naturally aspire to the 
true and the good ; and as God is the only absolutely True 
and the only absolutely Good, they may be said to aspire 
implicitly or indirectly to God, inasmuch as that to which 
they do aspire can be found in its fulness, in its perfection, 
only in him. But in point of fact, left to fallen nature, 
intellect and will are deve loped under the influence of our 
lower nature, and seek the creature rather than the Cre- 
ator. Concede that they seek truth and goodness, it is 
rarely that they directly and formally seek the Supreme 
Truth and Goodness. ‘The will takes up with a sm: aller 
present good, in preference to a greater but more remote 
good, and there is often intellect enough expended on an 
intrigue or in compassing a crime, a robbery, or a revenge, 
if rightly directed, to ascertain the true religion. All this 
is certain, and included in the consequences of what our 
nature lost by the Fall. The author does not dwell on 
this, because he is not writing a treatise on Original Sin, 
and because he was necessarily more intent on what we 
retained than on what we lost ; but we cannot find that 
he anywhere contradicts it, or implies the contrary. 

The point the author is intent on maintaining is that 
we did not by the Fall lose reason and free-will, and there- 
fore that our higher nature did not become necessarily 
subjected to the lower as represented by the Reformers, but 
retained the power or ability to assert and maintain its 
freedom, and to aspire to God, in the natural order. It is 
not to what our nature actually does, but to what it has 
the innate power to do, that he directs our attention. We 
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are able by our natural forces to keep the natural law, but 
we do not do so, and our theologians of all schools derive 
an argument for revelation and the aids of grace from 
their practical necessity to enable men to grasp the truths 
and to practise the virtues even of the natural order. The 
author himself does as much, for although he maintains 
that reason can demonstrate the existence of God, the spir- 
ituality of the soul, and the freedom of man, he argues 
from its failure to do so, the necessity of seeking the helps 
of revelation, assistance from above. 

If we should find any fault with the author, it would not 
be in his overstating the radical power of reason and na- 
ture, for in his statements on this point he is sustained by 
the highest and most decisive authorities ; but in perhaps 
not taking suflicient pains to guard his readers against 
confounding what reason and nature have the power to 
do with what they actually accomplish. The Church has de- 
cided that “ Reasoning,—ratiocinatio—can prove—probare 
potest—with certainty, the existence of God, the spiritual- 
ity of the soul, and the freedom of man ;” but I am not 
aware that she has ever decided that man does, in fact, ar- 
rive at these great primal truths of all science and 
morality, without the aid of revelation. St. Thomas 
teaches us that revelation is necessary, practically neces- 
sary, to enable men to know even the natural law, espe- 
cially in the case of the great mass of mankind. Un- 
doubtedly, “‘the great ideas and sentiments which con- 
stitute the foundations of the noble institutions of human 
society, area part of the domain of reason ;” but not there- 
fore does it follow that reason and nature alone have 
erected those noble institutions, or are practically able to 
sustain them. Reason, inasmuch as purely natural reason, 
is in the savage as well as in the civilized man, and all in 
the one that it is in the other, and yet the savage does not 
erect them. If men by reason and nature alone erect 
the noble institutions of human society, what becomes of 
all our talk about the services rendered by Catholicity to 
modern civilization ? What reason and nature can do, 
when rightly directed and exerted to their full power, is 
one thing, and what they actually do or will do when 
abandoned to themselves, is another, and a very different 
thing. The Church vindicates the ability of reason and 
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nature, and asserts what they are able to do, but she also 
has occasion to condemn them, to conclude them under sin 
for not doing it. 

The author, perhaps, in his strong desire to show the 
power of reason and the dignity and worth of human 
nature, has not made enough of the practical aberrations 
of reason and miseries of our fallen nature, or rather, has 
not brought out as carefully as he might ‘the other side 
of the picture. He does it, indeed, in the chapter in 
which he shows that the problems of the Earnest Seeker do 
not find their solution in philosophy, ancient or mod- 
ern, and also in the chapter in which he proves the 
necessity of light and strength from God to enable us to 
solve them; but he does not, perhaps, show as clearly 
and as satisfactorily to his readers how he reconciles the 
failures of reason and nature with what he asserts of their 
native ability and aspirations as might be desired. In speak- 
ing of their ability and aspirations, he has the : appearance of 
asserting not only that they are able to do, but that they 
really do what the “y are able to do ; in asse rting that they have 
failed and urging the need of light and help from above, he 
denies that they have done it, maintains that they have been 
abused, misdirected, or not properly exerted. Certainly 
we do not me an that there isany inconsistency in asserting 
the ability of reason in the strong terms used by the au- 
thor, and asserting also its miserable failures ; and we do 
not object in the least to the real meaning of the author ; 
but he will permit us to say, that it seems to us that he 
has so expressed himself that the unlearned reader may 
regard him as maintaining, = m asserting reason and 
nature against Calvinists and Jansenists, what he denies 
when asserting revelation and grace against Rationalists 
and Transcendentalists. The contradiction is apparent, 
not real, and the author really avoids it, but is not as clear, 
as distinct, in his statements as we could desire. There i is 
a little confusion of tone and expression, but after all no 
inconsistency. If it had comported with his purpose to 
expose the weakness as well as the strength of reason, its 
practical inefficiency as well as its innate ability, its volun- 
tary submission to the inferior nature as well as its power 
to master it and maintain its freedom, he would have 
avoided even the appearance of inconsistency, and shown 
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clearly and satisfactorily, how that with all its innate 

ability, reason in fact t accomplishes very little even in the 
order of natural truth and virtue, without the aid, direct 

or indirect, of divine revelation and grace, 

The author’s design, it cannot be denied, is one that 
it is difficult to execute. He starts with the principle of 
the Transcendentalist that nature aspires to God, and 
with the principle of the Rationalist that reason is able to 
apprehend and conduct us to our appointed end. He 
therefore boldly accepts the challenge for Catholicity of 
the Earnest Seeker. But the fact is, though these princi- 
ples are true in his sense, they are not true in their sense. 
As held by them they are false, though there is a truth that 
underlies them. ‘The difficulty is to eliminate that truth, 
and fix their minds on it alone, while accepting their 
statements, or at least not objecting to them. A serious, 
and, as we ‘think, an insurmountable difficulty. The author 
does all that man can do to get over it, but after all, he does 
not get over it. When we use the language of Rational- 
ists and ‘Transcendentalists, whatever explanations and 
qualifications we may introduce, they will understand us in 
their own sense, and fail to catch the sense we intend. 
Concede to the non-Catholic world that they already hold 
our first principles, and they will find in that fact a reason 
for being satisfied with themselves as they are, rather than 
for coming to us ; for they feel very little need of logical 
consistency, or necessity of deve sloping r all the consequences 
of the principles they hold. Strictly speaking, our nature, 
though it might aspire, and ought to aspire to God, as a 
general thing, does not explicitly so aspire, nor does it in- 
stinctively move in the direction of its true end. It requires 
an effort of reason and will to raise our affections to God. 
Virtue is always an effort. The soul desires good, no doubt 
of that, but to desire good and to aspire to God as the Good 
in itself, or asour good, are not formally one and the same 
thing, and it is only by a process of reasoning that we per- 
ceive that our true ood i is in God, that he is the end of our 
nature, and only by an effort of free- will that, after we ap- 
prehend this, we really aspire to him. ‘The Transcen- 
dentalist principle then is not true, and consequently we can 
never deduce the truth from it, or bring the truth to 
harmonize with it. Even if the principle were true, it would 
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not help the matter much, and would be no proof that 
man naturally aspires to the Catholic Church, or that she 
is that which responds to the aspirations of nature ; for 
the aspirations of nature cannot rise above nature ; nature 
can aspire to God only in the order of nature —to God 
simply as its natural beatitude, while C Catholicity and the 
beatitude it promises lie in the supernatural order. 

We know that many theologians maintain that man 
has an innate natural desire for the supernatural, or to see 
God as he is in himself, impossible by the simple f orces of 
nature. But this desire is only a vague, inefficacious, and 
indirect desire, which resolves itself into our general desire 
of knowing things as they are in themselves, and in their 
causes, which we cannot fully know unless we see and 
know God in his essence, as he is in himself. In any other 
sense the assertion that we have it, is condemned by Pius 
VI. in the Bull Auctorem Fidei. For ourselves, we doubt 
the innateness of the desire, and think in so far as it has 
any explicitness, it is due to reminiscences of the revela- 
tion made to our first parents in the garden. We should 
say, and we suppose that this is really what the author 
means, not that the soul aspires to Catholicity, but that 
Catholicity meets its aspirations to good, by securing it 
the good it craves, or a greater and more abundant good, 
though not precisely of the kind it craves. 

The author justifies himself in accepting this principle 
of the Rationalists, on the ground that reason can attain, 
though not of itself to the true end of man, to a certain 
beliet in revelation. But this is not to attain to our end 
by reason and nature. Reason can do all that reason is re- 
quired todo. From the motives of credibility addressed to 
it, it can attain to a certain belief that God has made us a 
revelation, but this belief is not faith, nor are these motives 
of credibility the formal reason of faith. Even these mo- 
tives of credibility are not furnished by reason ; they are 
furnished by the Revelator himself, and addressed by him 
to reason, and they render the act of belief in revelation 
a perfectly reasonable act, for they are sufficient to con- 
vince and satisfy it. Revelation is neither through reason 
nor by reason, but is made to reason, and reason is simply 
able to receive it, and to yield its assent to it from the motives 
of credibility in the case. It is not correct to argue, then, 
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that man by reason can attain to his appointed destiny, 
or his true end, because by it we can attain to a full belief 
in the supernatural means by which it can be attained. 
What the author means is not what the Rationalist holds. 
He means that Catholicity presupposes reason, respects it, 
addresses it, and satisfies its innate desire for truth, not 
only by enabling it to know better, more clearly, more 
fully the truths of the natural order, but by pouring in 
upon it a flood of light from above, and raising it to the 
possession and contemplation of the truths of the super- 
natural order. This is true, but it is not what the Ra- 
tionalist means, nor will it, in point of fact, satisfy him ; 
for what he wants is to be rid of revelation, to be rid of the 
supernatural, and to be able to assert the sufficiency of 
reason and nature. ‘The unreasonableness of Calvinism 
serves him as an excuse for his Rationalism, but its real 
source is in his aversion from God, in the pride of the hu- 
man heart which refuses to receive assistance even from its 
Maker. Instead of aspiring to God, the Rationalist wishes 
to suffice for himself, and till subdued by divine grace, he 
revolts at the thought of being dependent. on another. 

What the author is re: uly laboring to prove is that the 
Church accepts reason and nature, operates on and with them, 
vindicates their rights and capacities, and meets and more 
than meets their purest, highest, and noblest aspirations 
after truth and good, and therefore that a man may be- 
come a Catholic without sacrificing his reason, his natural 
dignity, or his manhood. He is laboring to prove that in 
Catholicity the man will find all his intellectual and moral 
wants amply provided for, but not that Catholicity is 
formally that to which he naturally aspires or tends, or 
that to which bya right use even of his faculties , Operating 
upon natural data alone, he can attain. The slight con- 
fusion, or want of clear, distinct, and direct statement, 
which the reader meets or fancies he meets here and there, 
does not, we are sure, spring from any confusion or in- 
exactness in the author’s mind, but from the necessities of 
the line of argument he has wished to adopt, and, from his 
unwillingness to set forth distinctly in the outset his real 
purpose, lest he should unnecessarily excite the prejudices of 
the class of persons he proposed to address, and therefore, 
lose his labor. Thus he studiously avoids using the word 
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supernatural, and presenting and defending Christianity, 
in name, as the supernatural order. He has wished to 
conduct the Earnest Seeker on his own principles, step by 
step, to the acceptance of Catholicity, without informing 
him in advance whither he intends to conduct him. A 
very pardonable artifice, but, as it strikes us, wholly use- 
less, for every reader knows beforehand, the author is a 
Catholic, and intends to conduct him to Catholicity. We 
would excite gratuitously no man’s prejudices, but Catholicity 
is the supernatural order, or it is nothing, and the Earnest 
Seeker must accept it as such, not as a development of 
reason and nature, or he does not accept it at all. We 
cannot, if we would, seduce men into accepting the Church 
through Rationalism and Transcendentalism. In accept- 
ing, or in appearing to accept the first principles of 
Rationalists or Transcendentalists, we are more likely to 
be regarded as converting the Church to them, than we are 
to convert them to the Church. The moment we convince 
them that their avowed principles and aspirations require 
them to go farther and join the Catholic Church, they 
will, unless divine grace prevents, enter into a new anal- 
ysis of reason and nature, eliminate from their principles 
and aspirations what is due to tradition and the influences 
of Christian civilization, and fall back on a reason and 
nature that — to natural good alone. 

The fact is, practically considered, reason and nature 
never operate as pure reason and nature. The Earnest 
Seeker, as described by the author, is not a man who has 
or has had only his own unassisted reason and nature. 
His confessions are such as no man, not in some sense 
Christianized, could possibly make ; they presuppose a 
belief, vague and indefinite it may be, that there is a 
supernatural order, a supernatural religion somewhere, of 
some sort, whence may come the solutions demanded. 
These demands of intellect, these wants of the heart, these 
aspirations of the soul, which the author so feelingly and s0 
eloquently sets forth and which all serious and earnest- 
minded men, brought up outside the Church, are more or less 
conscious of, are not those of a soul in a state of pure nature, 
but of a soul born and bred in Christendom, and are due 
rather to reminiscences of a lost faith, than to the opera- 
tions of pure nature. Christian civilization is never to be 
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confounded with Christianity, yet something Christian en- 
ters into it, and is, as it were, assimilated by Christian na- 
tions. Reason and nature in the bosom of a Christian 
nation are indeed essentially what they are everywhere, we 
grant ; but they receive from the first a culture, and are 
imbued with habits, which render them in their practical 
development very different from the reason and nature of 
the savage, the barbarian, or even the civilized pagan or 
Mahometan. Formed under the influences of Christian 
civilization, they have habits, wants, and aspirations which 
are not purely natural, and which in part are due directly 
or indirectly to the Church. Nowhere out of Christendom 
could the author’s Earnest Seeker be found. He is not a 
man, save as to merit, remaining in a state of pure nature, 
but aman who has been born and trained in a Christian at- 
mosphere, under direct or indirect Christian influences, for 
no man absolutely ignorant of revelation and grace could 
propose his problems in the form he proposes them, He is, 
we were about to say, an inchoate Christian, and has prin- 
ciples, views, aspirations, feelings, thoughts, which he owes 
at least to the Christianity Christian nations have morally 
assimilated, and which characterizes what is called Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Kven the heathen were never abandoned to pure rea- 
son and nature alone, for they never lost all tradition 
of revelation made to our first parents in the garden. 
Among all tribes, and nations, however high or however 
low in the scale of civilization, we find, mixed indeed with 
errors and superstitions, beliefs, notions, and practices, 
which were never derived from reason alone, but from the 
primitive revelation preserved in a corrupt state by Gentile, 
and in its pure and integral state by Jewish and Christian 
tradition. The state of pure nature is a possible, but is 
not, and never has been an actual state. As a matter 
of fact, it has never existed, certainly not since the Fall; 
for Almighty God intended from the beginning man for a 
supernatural end, and placed him under a supernatural 
providence, with gracious helps always within his reach. 

We commend this consideration to a very spirited and 
agreeable writer, for whom we have a great liking, in the 
London Rambler, who, in his zeal for the justice of God, 
imagines in the upper regions of hell a sort of natural 
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heaven into which he proposes to admit not only unbap- 
tized infants dying in infancy without actual sin, but the 
greater part of the heathen world, as well as of “our dis- 
senting brethren” who die out of the Church. Indeed, he 
seetns to think the only use of hell, properly so called, is to 
punish bad Catholics. We can conceive it probable, as our 
theologians generally hold, and are permitted to hold, that 
unregenerated infants dying in infancy, though they will 
never see God, may have mercifully concealed from them 
the knowledge of what they have lost. Not being guilty 
of any actual sin, they cannot be condemned to sufler the 
pena sensus, and therefore will not be exposed to positive 
suffering. But with regard to adults, who have attained 
to the use of reason, we understand no natural beatitude in 
or out of hell for them, for they are placed under a super- 
natural providence, and sufficient grace, if complied with, 
is given to every one to enable him to gain the supernatural 
reward of the just ; and for one, come to the use of reason, 
not to comply with that grace is sin, and deserving of pun- 
ishinent according to the degree of malice in the non-com- 
plying individual. 

Considering that man has never been left without 
at least some reminiscences of revelation, and that the 
grace of God strives with all men, it is never safe to con- 
clude that what we experience in ourselves or observe in 
others, even though not in reality transcending reason and 
nature, is in fact derived from them ; and to found an argu- 
ment upon it as an argument founded on pure reason and 
nature will never have that weight with Rationalists and 
Transcendentalists it really ought to have. For our own 
part we think the best way of dealing with those who are 
disposed to assert the sufficiency of reason and nature, is 
not to labor to show them that our religion lies in their 
plane, or may be attained to by reason and nature, but that 
we have in our religion something far better than any thing 
they have, far better than reason and nature in their best 
estate, and that while we accept the natural order, and as- 
sert and maintain it in all its rights and dignity, we are 
able to offer them a supernatural order, another order of life 
proceeding from the same Author, corresponding to it in- 
deed, but infinitely superior to it, and inconceivably better 
and infinitely more desirable. While we concede to them 
that reason and nature are not essentially impaired by the 
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Fall, and are still good in their own order, and that God 
could, had he chosen, have created and left man in a state 
of pure nature, destined to a purely natural beatitude, it is 
best to tell them distinctly that he did not do so, and did 
not do so because he chose to do something inconceivably 
better for us, and thus labor to present our religion not as 
a want or necessity of their nature intellectual or moral, 
which, if it be supernatural, it is not and cannot be, but as 
a higher and nobler manifestation of his infinite love, which 
would not be contented with providing us nothing more 
than natural beatitude. It is not so much the needs or the 
satisfaction of reason and nature we would insist upon, as 
the inexhaustible bounty of God which does for us far more 
than we are naturally able to ask or even to conceive,—more 
than we have ever desired or been able without Divine 
assistance even to desire—a bounty that not only meets our 
desires and aspirations, but infinitely exceeds them. ‘This, 
it strikes us, is more likely to touch the heart, to win love, 
and command obedience, than simply showing that Catho- 
licity responds to the wants or aspirations of the soul. It 
is the fact that Christianity is supernatural, that it intro- 
duces us into an order above nature, inconceivably better 
than nature, good as nature may be, and gives to reason a 
higher and clearer light, and to nature new and nobler as- 
pirations, that constitutes its great recommendation, and 
makes it dearer to us than lifeitself. It is dear in that it 
redeems us from the curse of the law, and heals the wounds 
we received by the Fall ; it is dearer in that it ennobles hu- 
man nature by making it the nature of God, through its 
union with the human nature assumed by the Divine Word. 

In these remarks it would be alike unjust to the author 
and to us to suppose that we are questioning any doctrine 
he asserts. We may not place as much confidence in the line 
of argument he is pursuing as he does, but that is not say- 
ing that that line of argument is not allowable, or that it is 
not important. Brought in with other arguments, we place 
on it a very high vi lue, and it has always been aia ized 
by our theologians. When taken alone by itself, we do not 
think it the strongest or the safest. But this is only our 
opinion, which must go for what it is worth. Every man 
should be allowed to take his own method of addressing the 
non-Catholic mind, so long as he keeps within the limits of 
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faith and allowable opinion. Because we think there may 
be a better line of argument, it does not follow that we are 
right or that he is wrong. He does not claim his own line 
of argument as the only one it is lawful to adopt, and we do 
not claim ours as exclusive of others. We have made our 
remarks not to controvert any views he advances, but to 
guard the reader against the injustice of confounding him 
with a school which we do not like, and to which he certainly 
does not belong—a school which seems to us to found itself 
on what may ‘be called the eccentricities of theologians, 
rather than on the general current of theology, on opinions 
which are tolerated rather than approved, sententice in ec- 
clesia rather than on sententic ecclesie. Several publica- 
tions, to which our attention has been recently drawn, make 
us fear such a school is rising, and we do not believe its in- 
troduction into our country would do any good. We are also 
opposed to every thing which looks likeaccommodating Cath- 
olic teaching to the tastes and temper of the age or country. 
In choosing our mode of presenting Catholic doctrine, we 
should consult this taste and temper, but that which we 
present is that over which we have no control, no right, and 
must be the same one Catholic truth, believed always and 
everywhere by the Catholic Church ; and in this sentiment 
the author will assuredly agree with us. There are, as far as 
we can discover, no other points in Mr. Hee ker’s. book 
likely to be misapprehended, or to which exception can be 
taken by any Catholic however fastidious. Here is an ex- 
tract that may please our readers. 


“ Catholicity, therefore, has the highest ap ypreciation of Reasons 
stimulates its activity, and welcomes with j joy its discoveries. ‘ This 
most tender mother, the Catholic Church, recognizes and justly pro- 
claims,’ says the reigning Sovereign Pontiff, ‘that among the gifts 
of Heaven, the most distinguishe 1d is that of Reason, by means of 
which we raise ourselves above the senses, and present in ourselves a 
certain image of God. Certainly the Church does not condemn the 
labors of those who wish to know the truth, since God has placed in 
human nature the desire of laying hold of the true; nor does she 
condemn the effort of sound and right Reason, by which the mind 
is cultivated, nature is searched, and her more hidden secrets brought 
to light.’ * 

“ Consequently, the geologist may dig deep down into the bowels 


Db 


* Pius IX. Letter to the Bishops of Austria, 1856. 
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of the earth till he reaches the intensest heat; the naturalist may 
decompose matter, examine with the microscope what escapes our 
unaided observation, and unveil to our astonished gaze the secrets of 
nature; the astronomer may multiply his lenses till his ken reaches 
the empyrean heights of heaven ; the historian may consult the an- 
nals of nations, and unriddle the hieroglyphics of the monuments of 
bygone ages; the moralist may expose the most delicate folds of 
the human heart, and probe it to its ve ry core; the philosopher may, 
with his critical faculty, observe and define the laws which govern 
man’s sovereign Reason; and Catholicity is not alarmed ! Catholici “ity 
invokes, encourages, salichie your boldest efforts ; for at the end of all 
your earnest researches, you will find that the fruit of your labors 
confirms her teachings, and that your genuine discoveries add new 
gems to the crown of truth which ‘encircles her heaven-inspired brow. 

“Our indulgent readers will not be displeased if we relate an ex- 
ample illustrative of this truth. 

“ Professor H. was distinguished for his researches and discoveries 
in the field of Natural History. For these his writings merited 
translation and publication in France. One of his discoveries was 
that of a family of animalcule. One day, observing these by the 
aid of a microscope, and with more than usual attention, he perceived 
that they had a perfect system of an organized government. There 
was a chief, with subordinate officers, each h: aving his own duties to 
perform, and all acting in unison and perfect order. 

“This unexpected discovery surprised the Professor, and led him 
to turn his observation abroad upon the wide field of nature. Every- 
where, to his satisfaction, he found the same unity, the same laws, 
the same harmony, the same form of government, from the meanest 
floweret or insect to the vast planetary systems of woudl ls. Athought 
occurred to him at this moment, whether this universal form of 
government, found in all nature, was not a stamp and similitude of 
nature’s Author; and whether, if God had made known his will to 
his rational creatures, he would not display the same laws, the same 
government, but only in a higher and more perfect form. 

“Now, this was no sm: all stride for our Professor to make ; for the 
truth is, he was bred a Protestant, and on arriving at the age when 
men are accustomed to do their own thinking, he found that this re- 
ligion neither answered his Reason nor satisfied his conscience. He 
therefore abandoned the religion of the Sixteenth century, began to 
read the works of French philosophers, gave up all ideas of Christi- 
anity, and ended in becoming a Deist. 

“What now? After having discovered this law running through 
all nature, his curiosity was excited to see whether he could find it 
in any one of the prevailing systems of religious belief. Of the dis- 
sensions and degrading doctrines of Protestantism, he knew sufficient 
from his own experience. There was no way left but to examine 
Catholicity. His acquaintance with the Catholic Church was very 
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slight, and no priest residing in his village, on inquiry he found a 

Catholic in the place who was prepared to give him the information 
he desired. The Professor was gratified to find in the Catholic 
Church the same organization, the same laws, the same form of gov- 
ernment which he had found in all nature. His conclusion was that 
the Catholic religion has for its author the great Author of all na- 
ture and of the vast universe. 

“What next? Too sincere not to acknowledge the truth when 
known, too earnest not to be faithful to the light he had received 
and his convictions, our Professor starts for the metropolis, to have 
an interview with the Catholic Bishop. He introduces himself to 
the Bishop as Mr. H. On taking a chair, it occurs to the mind of 
the Bishop that the gentleman’s name was the same as that of a cele- 
brated professor of Natural History, and he put the question, whether 
he was that Professor. Modest, like all truly learned men, he re- 
plied, ‘Sometimes persons call me so.’ But he continued under 
feelings of excitement because of the i import: int nature of his visit, 
and, addressing the Bishop, he asked him if de had any reason why 
he should not become a Catholic. The Bis shop was not a little star- 
tled at such a question, and replied in his usual bland and winning 
way : ‘Why, Professor, I have no reasons why you should not be- 
come a Catholic, but many and every reason why you should.’ 
Understanding the purpose of the Professor’s visit, and curious to 
know what had turned his attention to the Catholic Church, the 
Bishop asked him, before going further, what it was that first di- 
rected his thoughts to Catholicity? ‘ Bugs! bugs! bugs! replied 
the Professor, quickly. 

“*Bugs!? repeated the astonished prelate. ‘ What have these 
to do with the truth of the Catholic re ‘ligion ? Thereupon the Pro- 
fessor related the facts which we have just varrated, and the Bishop 
found them satisfactory as well as amusing. In due time the Pro- 
fessor became a member of that Church whose doctrines are conso- 
nant with the dictates of Reason, 

‘ Whose proofs are eve ry where. 
Whate’er we hear or see, whate’er doth lie, 


Round us in nature: all that the structure of 
Science, or in Art, hath found or wrought.’ *—pp. 201-206. 


The fact discovered in natural history became the occa- 
sion of the Professor’s conversion, and his reasoning was 
good, because the supernatural corresponds to the natural, 
although that it so corresponds or must so correspond is not 
a truth known by reason without revelation ; for nothing 
obliges God to establish the same system of government in 
both the natural order and the supernatural. 


* De Vere. 
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The reader will find the chapter on Individuality very 
felicitously disposing of the objection that Catholicity de- 
stroys individuality of character and tends to mould all 
individuals after the same pattern. We make a brief 
extract. 


“* The truth seems to me to amount to this,’ says a Protestant 
writer, ‘that the Roman Catholic Church has had the good sense 
to turn to account, and assimilate to itself, and inform with its own 
peculiar doctrines, a deep-seated principle in our Human Nature,— 
a law of life, which we Protestants have had the folly to repu- 
diate.’* 

“ That Catholicity gives full seope and freedom to individual ac- 
tion, is seen on a broader scale in the characteristics of Catholic 
nations. For though she makes all men Catholic, yet at the same 
time they lose nothing of their individual or national virtues. 
Italy, Spain, Germany, France, Ireland, Belgium, are all Catholic 
ni tions, yet how wide ly different in their personal and national cha- 

racter! Can one imagine a wider difference than that which exists 
between the passionate, lively, and choleric Italian and the slow, 
grave and philosophic German? What a difference between the 
sombre, st: itely, inflexible Spaniard, and the gay, affable, pl: astic 
Frenchman ! Compare the warm-hearted, cheerful, all-enthusiastic 
Irishman with the quiet, steady, sedate Belgian. Yet these are na- 
tions that have been under Catholic influences from the cradle of 
their civilization. How strikingly have they not preserved all 
their national features, national virtues, national existence! In- 
deed the Catholic Religion is the only religion which preserves the 
individuality of persons as well as the characters of nations. Alas! 
there was a time when England had a national character, and that 
was when she was under the healthful influences of ¢ ‘atholicity ;— 
England then was merry, renowned for her piety and religious in- 
stitutions. What is E ngland renowned for now? Sadness, impiety, 
ginshops, workhouses, and factories. 

“What a change! A nation that under Catholic influences was 
called par excellence me rry, now, under antagonistic influences, so 
far from being merry, that igre is treated of by their own 
medical writers under the title of “ the English malady.” <A nation 
which once was looked upon as a beautiful garden, studded as it 
was with its magnificent churches and glorious abbeys, now, with 
all its wealth, and all the exertions of late years in the way of 
church-building, does not possess, and it is an English Protestant 
writer who declares it, ‘the number or near it of churches which 
existed at the time of the Reformation.’ Well may we, in tones of 
pity and sympathy, join the same writer in singing :— 


* Mrs. Jamieson’s Sisters of Charity. 
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‘Oh, the good old times of England: ere in her evil day 

From their holy faith and her ancient rites her people fell away, 
When her gentlemen had hands to give, and her yeomen hearts to feel, 
And they raised full many a bead-house, but never a bastile ; 

And the poor they honored, for they knew that He who for us bled, 
Had seldom whe:: he came on earth whereon to lay his head. 


‘But times and things are altered now, and Englishmen begin 

To class the beggar with the knave, and poverty with sin. 

We shut them up from tree and flower, and from the blessed sun, 

We tear in twain the hearts that God in wedlock had made one. 

No gentle Nun with transport sweet, no Friar standeth nigh 

With ghostly strength and holy love to close the poor man’s eye, 

But the corpse is thrown into its ground, when the } prayers are hurried o’er, 
To rest in peace a little while, and then make room for more.’ * 


‘Thus on the one hand, we have evetestantion denying to man 
all that goes to make him a man, repudiating his nature, mutilat- 
ing his faculties, and destroying all elevated personal and national 
cha aracter; while, on the other hand, we find Catholic ‘ity calling 
forth all man’s slumbering powers, sustaining their action, and giv- 
ing a full liberty, and her benediction to his individual exertions ; 
offering to every one a place for his activity in accordance with his 
tastes and genius, and te aching him that he serves God by sanctify- 
ing his nature.”—pp. 274-276. 


There are several other passages which we had marked 
SD 


for insertion, but we must content ourselves with inserting 
the concluding chapter. 


“The aspirations of Reason so eminently distinguish man in his 
superiority to the animal creation, that loy: alty to these constitutes 
the highest nobility and dignity of his nature. 

“p hilosophy for long ce nturies has vainly endeavored to solve 
the riddle of man’s destiny, and answer his aspirations. Man is 
constrained to look elsewhere for adequate answers. This is a dic- 
tate of Reason, no less than a cry from the conscience of the whole 
human race. 

“Christianity is the only Religion that can reasonably claim the 
attention of all mankind. “There is no rational hope, not the faint- 
est prospect of any other satisfactory Religion. Either we must 
become Christians, or abandon our religious natures to the agoniz- 
ing alternatives of doubt, despair; a condition which terminates in 
the death of the soul. 

“ The Protestant form of Christianity in its exposition of Christian 
Doctrines contradicts the dictates of Reason, shocks the convictions 
of conscience, and is subversive of all human dignity. The more 
intelligent and conscientious of its adherents have awakened to this 
recognition, and hence the Protestant Religion has ceased to possess 
a real hold upon their convictions, or to retain their respect. 


* Hierolog. by Rev. J. M. Neale. 
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“ Skepticism, infidelity, atheism, can never satisfy our religious 
nature, for they are the denial of its convictions. Unitarianism, 
deism, pantheism, under the light and quickening influences of 
Christianity, are, beyond all measure, inadequate to our deep reli- 
gious necessities. 

“The only road open for us to be Christians, consistent with Rea- 
son, with moral rectitude, and with a proper respect for ourselves, is 
to become Catholic. For the expositions of Christian Doctrines by 
the Catholic Church are consonant with the dictates of Reason, in 
harmony with our moral feelings, and favorable to the highest con- 
ceptions of the dignity of human nature. 

“ Nations unaided by the powerful influences of Religion cannot 
realize their destinies. Our own country is becoming conscious of 
this truth. The question now pressing itself upon the American 
people is, to determine their Religion, as our fathers did the char- 
acter of their political institutions. These, under the guidance of 
an overruling Providence, were based on Catholic principles, and 
Catholic views of human nature. 

“ With the free exertions of Reason, with the natural impulses of 
our instincts, and with the silent influences of our noble institutions, 
the American people will rise in the strength of its manhood and 
proclaim itself Catholic. 

“ Brothers of America! you who look for a Religion agreeing 
with your intelligence, commensurate with all the wants of your na- 
ture, and which presents a destiny worthy of your highe st efforts, 
investigate the claims of the ¢ ‘atholie Religion, and exercise your free- 
dom by paying a loyal homage to its Divine Truth.”—pp. 359, 360. 


The author has addressed his book to non-Catholics, 
and we hope it will be read by them, and do something 
towards overcoming that silly and mischievous prejudice 
which excludes nearly every Catholic book from non- 
Catholic circles. He has written it with a view to what 
he conceives to be the wants and aspirations of the Amer- 
ican mind, which he has studied with lively sympathy, and 
evidently with the hope that it will turn the attention of 
the American people to investigating the claims of the 
Catholic religion, and ultimately, with the grace of God, 
lead to their conversion. He thinks there is a crisis in 
their affairs, and that they cannot pass it safely without 
the aid of Catholicity. It is but simple justice to him to 
say that he does not urge this as a reason why they should 
become Catholics, but as an excellent reason why they 
should not oppose the Church, and why they should in- 
vestigate her titles, 
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There has been much said and written of late on the 
conversion of Americans, and no man amongst us is more 
devoted to the work of effecting, or more hopeful of its 
being effected, than our author. He does all by word and 
by writing in his power for it, and has quickened the zeal 
of many to do the same, among whom he may count our- 
selves. But from the much we say and write in reference 
to this subject, and the frequency with which we speak of 
the American mind, the American people, American insti- 
tutions, and the appeals we make to American patriotism, 
some Catholics not of American birth, or not having any 
very lively sympathies with the American character as 
they see it manifested, are led to suspect us of a design to 
Americanize Catholicity, and of a desire to induce the 
American people to embrace our religion through appeals 
to their American prejudices, passions, habits, or patriot- 
ism. This suspicion, so far as we are concerned, i is wholly 
unfounded, although we as well as others may have used 
expressions which would seem at first sight to warrant it. 
Unhappily this is a country in which no good thing can 
be proposed, but there stand ready a large number of un- 
employed individuals to convert it at once into a hobby, 
to mount it, and to ride it to death. Certainly no such 
thought or design exists as is suspected, but with un- 
reasoning opposition on the one side and unreasoning en- 
thusiasm on the other, we cannot say what may come in 
the end, if no pains be taken to guard against extremes, 
and if there be not on the part of those who are so earnest 
for the conversion of the country a proper respect for the 
Prelates whom the Holy Ghost has placed over us, and 
full recognition of their authority and obedience to it. We 
know there is a feeling in certain quarters that, under the 
pretext of converting the country, or presenting Catholicity 
to the American people in a form adapted to their under- 
standing, there is a secret intention to undermine, or at 
least to restrict the authority of the Bishops and Clergy, 
and to give the laity an influence in ecclesiastical matters 
to which they are not entitled, and cannot have without 
subverting the order of government which our Lord has 
established for his Church. Althongh we know that on 
our part and that of our personal friends among the laity, 
there is nothing to justify this feeling, yet the fact of its 
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existence may well make us fear that there has been im- 
prudence somewhere, and that expressions may have been 
used or a tendency manifested, which are not in strict 
accordance with Catholic order. 

The government of the Church is not vested in the 
hands of the laity, and it does not pertain to them, even 
though Editors of Journals and Reviews, to assume the 
direction of Catholic affairs, or to labor through outside 
pressure, or the force of public opinion which they may 
create, to compel the ecclesiastical authorities to favor a 
movement of any sort which has not received from them 
the initiative. It is no great stretch of humility on our 
part to concede that the Bishops and Clergy understand as 
well as we Catholic interests, have them as deeply at 
heart, and however unassuming they may be, are quite 
as well fitted to direct us as we are to direct them. If 
they fail in their duty, as individual bishops and _ priests 
may, it is not our business to call them to an account, for 
we have not been appointed either their judges or their 
overseers. We must leave that to God and his Vicar. 
Appels comme d’ Abus to the editorial tribunal are, in 
principle, of the same nature as appeals from the Kcclesi- 
astical Courts to the Council of State. Before we can 
hope to effect any thing for the conversion of the country, 
we who are Catholics must be thoroughly respectful and 
obedient to legitimate authority, so that our Bishops and 
priests may have freedom of movement, and liberty to 
mature and carry out their own plans for the advancement 
of religion. 

Ina country like ours there is always danger of dis- 
respect and disobedience to authority, save with those who 
have a simple childlike faith, together with great humility 
of character, or those who add to the same faith great and 
manly intelligence. The tone of the country is averse to 
authority ; its very atmosphere is that of liberty,—we 
might almost say, that of license, of insubordination, 
Young America rails at the “ Governor,” and has a great 
dislike to obedience. The very essence of Protestantism 
lies in its transfer of the ruling authority in the Church 
from the clergy to the laity. Under Protestantism power 
operates from low to high, the sheep choose, commission, 
and govern the shepherd ; and when he refuses to let them 
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stray whither they please, they dismiss him, and choose a 
new shepherd, who will prove himself more accommodating. 
Catholics who mingle much with Protestants, and in gen- 
eral American society, catch something of the Protestant 
tone, and there is always more danger with us of the laity 
tyrannizing over the clergy, than there is of the clergy ty- 
rannizing over the laity. The laity, no doubt, have rights, 
but the more resolute and firm we are in asserting them, 
the more scrupulous we should be in recognizing and re- 
specting the rights of authority. It were better that our 
rights than those of authority should suffer. What we call 
our Americanism does very well in the political order,—at 
least so our countrymen hold,—but it can not be transfer- 
red to the Church without heresy and schism. 

We have shown as strong a disposition, both by word 
and example, to assert and maintain the rights of the laity 
as any man that can be named; we have gone the full 
length we can go, without exceeding the limits marked by 
Catholic discipline ; perhaps we may have gone farther in 
appearance ; but we have never forgotten that our first 
duty is obedience to God in his ministers, and that no plan 
or project of ours, touching religion, can be urged with 
propriety or advantage against their wishes, or without at 
least their tacit approbation. We know the Holy Father 
has admonished the Bishops to encourage laymen of science, 
learning, and piety, to write in defence of religion ; but we 
know, also, that he addressed this admonition to them, and 
it is authority to them to encourage such men, but it is not 
an authority to us to do what is recommended without 
them. We know that every man has the right to do all 
the good in his power, and no one has the right to hinder 
him ; but whether what he takes to be good, or whether 
he is really doing good or not in the way he attempts to 
do it, is not for him, but for authority to judge. Order 
is Heaven’s first law, and we can never expect the blessing 
of God upon any enterprise, however good in itself, that 
carries with it the slightest taint of irregularity. Every 
movement intended to advance religious or Catholic inter- 
ests, initiated by laymen, and supported by them against 
the wishes, or without the approval of authority, is to be 
distrusted, and abandoned by every one whose attachment 
to his Church is stronger than his attachment to his own 
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private opinion. No one should ever knowingly take part 
in any such movement. No movement of any sort, not ap- 
proved by the Prelates of the country, should ever have our 
countenance, unless it has the express sanction of the Pope, 
the Bishop’s superior, as well as our own,—a sanction never 
to be counted on against the united voice of the Prelates of 
any country. 

Having made these remarks in reply to feelings and 
suspicions which we know exist in certain quarters, and 
which are unfounded, so far as we are personally concerned, 
and which we trust are not likely to be justified by any 
movement or tendencies, worthy of the slightest considera- 
tion we are acquainted with, we turn to the subject of 
the conversion of the country. Here it seems to us neces- 
sary to be on our guard against crotchets and hobbies, and 
to take care not to say so much about it as to disgust both 
those within and those without. The Bishops and Clergy 
know at least as well what it is necessary to do, in order to 
convert non-Catholics, as the laity do, and we are not dis- 
posed to run in advance of them. There is a great work 
to be done here before any direct efforts on a large scale can 
be attempted for the conversion of those who are without. 
If the souls of non-Catholics are dear to our Lord, the 
souls of bad Catholics are no less dear. With all that our 
Bishops can do, they can only partially provide for the 
spiritual wants ‘of the Catholics already in the country. 
We have a large Catholic population unprovided for, who 
neglect, if they do not forget, their religion, and are the 
gre: test drawbacks there can be on the conversion of non- 
Catholics. The pastor’s first care is to those who are of 
the household of faith, and, we may add, to the children 
of the faithful. The conversion of bad Catholics, the proper 
training of Catholic children, the correction of the vice 
of intemperance, and other immoralities, prevalent in a 
portion of our Catholic population of this city, and the in- 
troduction of morality, good order, sobriety, and economy, 
into what are now haunts of drunkenness, dens of vice, and 
petty crimes, would do more for the conversion of non- 
Catholics than all the books and reviews we can write, all 
the journals we can edit, or efforts we can make expressly for 
their conversion, for it would prove to them, what they now 
doubt, the practical moral efficiency of our religion. We 
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must provide first for our own spiritual wants, get our own 
population all right, and then we may turn our attention 
with confidence and success to those who are without. 

The conversion of the country is a thing every Catho- 
lic desires, prays for, and to some extent, no doubt, works 
for, although perhaps not with as much earnestness, zeal, 
and hopefulness as the impatience of us converts demands. 
But the conversion of a whole Protestant people, like the 
American, is a work of magnitude, and not to be effected 
ina day. We agree with our author that there never was 
opened a more glorious field to the Church than is opened 
here. We believe the Church is destined to reap here a 
glory that she has never reaped in the conversion of any 
other country, not because the conversion of this country 
is more easy than that of others, but because it is more 
difficult. It was easier to convert the Roman empire, 
than it is to convert the American republic, and it took 
the Church six centuries to complete that ; it is easier to 
convert Great Britain than the United States, for her 
people have more of the habit of obedience, subordination, 
submission, and retain a stronger attachment to religion. 
There is scarcely a trait in the American character as 
practically developed that is not more or less hostile to 
Catholicity. Our people are imbued with a spirit of in- 
dependence, an aversion to authority, a pride, an over- 
weening conceit, as well as with a prejudice, that makes 
them revolt at the bare mention of the Church. In deal- 
ing with them the Church has and can have no extrinsic 
aid. She has to address them as individuals, and can hope 
nothing any farther than she can convince the individual 
reason and win the individual heart. Her success here 
she must owe to herself alone, to her own intrinsic power 
and excellence. This is no reason why the Catholic should 
despair of the conversion of the country, or make no exer- 
tions to effect it. The post of difticulty and danger is 
precisely the post the true Catholic chooses, Notwithstand- 
ing all the difficulty of the task, we believe the Church 
is able to accomplish it, and willaccomplish it, and in doing 
so acquire a glory greater than she acquired in converting 
the Roman Empire. 

But we do not believe it is to be accomplished by any 
new or unusual means. The American people, like every 
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other people, have, no doubt, their peculiarities, their 
idiosyncrasies, but their conversion will never be effected 
by seeking in these our point d’appui. They must be con- 
verted very much in the way and by the same means that 
other nations have been,—by addressing that in them 
which is common to all men, their reason, their heart, and 
their conscience, not what is peculiar to them, or what is 
their local or temporary interest or passion. We shall not 
do it by appeals to their patriotism, or by favoring their 
radicalism or their conservatism, their slavery or their anti- 
slavery proclivities. The Church leaves to every people 
their nationality and to every state its autonomy, and in 
return claims to be free and independent of the temporal 
order. To induce the American people to become Catho- 
lic from patriotic motives would be to make them like the 
multitude who followed our Lord for the sake of ‘‘ the 
loaves and fishes.” It would be to subordinate the Church 
to American nationality, as the English did at the time of 
the Reformation, as the Republicans did, or attempted to 
do in France in the last century, and to destroy her Catho- 
lic freedom and independence. The Church must obey 
God and follow truth and justice irrespective of national- 
ities. She cannot be trammelled by nationalities. She 

Catholic, not national, and can no more be American, 
than European, Asiatic, African, or Australian. She is a 
kingdom in this world, but not of this world. To mix 
her up with a radical party or a conservative party would 
be to compromise her Catholicity. Were we to court the 
North by leaguing Catholic interests with the anti-slavery 
movement, abolitionists might pat us on the back, call us 
clever fellows, and profess great respect for our Church. 
Were we to labor to identify them with the slave interest, 
Southern politicians would also pat us on the back, call 
us clever fellows, and profess great respect for our Church. 
But besides losing as much in the one section as we should 
gain in the other, we should be trammelled by the section 
we courted. Ifthe Abolitionists or the pro-slavery men should 
be disposed to go farther than we could with our Catholic 
conscience go with them, the party deserted would come 
down upon us in a storm of wrath, and all the politicians 
among our own friends would stand aghast, and fear that 
Catholic interests were ruined, or put back a century. So 
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it must be, if in the hope of winning the American people 
to the Church, we as Catholics form a coalition with one 
or another political party, or with one or another outside in- 
terest. As Americans we have a nationality, political pref- 
erences and duties, but as Catholics, we know no nation- 
ality, no political party, unless a party is formed for the 
purpose of depriving us of our Catholic freedom. The 
Church cannot be involved in the conflicts of nationalities 
or the squabbles of demagogues, 

Moreover, in our country the Catholic population is 
made up of a variety of nationalities, and one nationality 
in the eyes of the Church is as respectable as another. 
These in time will be moulded into one American nation- 
ality. We cannot hasten that time by any attempts to 
force them to Americanize. It is well to bear in mind 
that they will Americanize, so that measures may be taken 
in season to guard against Americanizing becoming apos- 
tatizing. ‘The most efficient portion of our Catholic popu- 
lation are of foreign birth and training, and it will be so 
for some time to come. We cannot serve the interests of 
religion by throwing our American nationality in their faces, 
any more than they can by throwing theirs in our faces. 
Americans have the right to be Ar tericans, and we will 
defend that right against whosoever assailsit,as we would 
defend our country against the enemy who should invade our 
shores ; but in laboring to promote Catholic interests in 
the country, the best way undoubtedly “ to lay aside 
nationalities, to remember only that we are Catholics, and 
make our appeal to our countrymen as men, as simple hu- 
man beings, endowed with reason and free-will, having souls 
that will never die, and capable by a right use of their 
faculties, assisted by divine grace, to attain to the endless 
beatitude of heaven. 

We must also bear in mind that the instruments Al- 
mighty God will use in the convervion of the country are 
the population with their clergy already Catholic. How- 
ever we may work for non-Catholics, we must work with 
Catholics, and carry with us the sympathies and affections 
of the Catholic body, or effect nothing. No doubt that 
body has, outside of its religion, its crotchets, its peculiar- 
ities, its idiosyncrasies, and, above all, its sensitiveness. 
We must never run athwart these when it can be helped ; 
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we must remember we belong to the same body, with our 
own crotchets, peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, sensitiveness, 
and therefore must not be too rude upon others. We 
cannot move much in advance of the public sentiment of 
our own body. While, however, we say this in reference to 
those who are thought to be too impatient to American- 
ize, we hope it will be permitted us to say to others of 
different tendencies or sympathies, that they must not be 
too suspicious, too ready to take offence at a word or an 
expression, or to put a bad construction when a good one is 
possible. On this point we need not say that some injus- 
tice has been done to our Review, and its position and in- 
fluence very unnecessarily injured. No one seems to have 
considered the delicate position in which we and every 
American-born Catholic were placed on the rise of the 
Know-Nothing party. There was no question that we 
must oppose that party with all the force and energy we 
could command ; but the difficulty, hard for any one but 
an American by birth and breeding to appreciate, was to op- 
pose the party without offending the sentiment of American 
nationality, enlisting it on the side of the party, and thus 
rendering it still stronger and more dangerous. ‘To oppose 
it in an anti-American spirit, or on Catholic grounds alone, 
would have been about as wise as for a man to attempt to 
bite off his own nose. There was only one ground on 
which we could offer any effectual opposition, that was the 
American ground,—to accept distinctly and sincerely the 
American nationality, and to prove that the spirit and 
principles, the ends and aims of the party were opposed to 
the genuine principles and spirit of American institutions. 
It was necessary to take from the party all chance of ap- 
peal to the sentiment of nationality, the sentiment com- 
mon to every man with regard to the land of his birth, and 
defend Catholics and foreizn- born citizens, not as Catholics 
and foreigners, but as American citizens, as we well could 
do. Our misfortune was that, while we were doing all in 
our power to prevent a false issue from being made up be- 
fore the public, which would have been fatal to us as Cath- 
olics, and deeply prejudicial to the foreign-born portion of 
our population, whether Catholic or not, we were under- 
stood to be working on the side of the Know-Nothings, 
and sharing their sentiments against foreigners, A great- 
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er mistake it was not possible to commit, and greater in- 
justice could not be done us. The Know-Nothing party 
is now comparatively dead, passion has had time to subside, 
and Catholic charity may induce those who so grossly 1miscon- 
strued our motives, to inquire if they were not too hasty, 
and if our course, which seemed to them so unjust and un- 
generous, was not dictated by a wise and prudent regard 
for all the interests attacked by the Know-Nothings. A 
little reflection, it seems to us, might have convinced the 
persons who took offence, that, supposing us to have the 
least grain of common sense, we could not have meant any 
such thing as they supposed ; and common Justice, not to 
say Catholic charity, if passion and suspicion had slept, 
would have prevented us even from being accused. We 
had and have no interests and no affections but such as are 
bound up with the Catholic body of which we are an in- 
significant member, and as the portion of that body from 
which we have the most to hope for Catholicity are Irish 
or of Irish descent, it is ridiculous to suppose that we were 
anii-Irish in our feelings, or were disposed to join the 
Know-Nothings in a war against Irish Catholics, which 
could be only a war equally against ourselves. 

Certainly, we do not allude to these bygone events 
for the purpose of complaining ; we suffered, yet not more 
than we expected to sutier ; but we allude to them for the 
purpose of reminding those who suppose that there is an 
American party forming amongst the Catholics of this 
country, and that it is necessary to crush it out by crush- 
ing every man supposed likely to favor it, that they should 
guard against ungenerous suspicions, lest they in the end 
bring about the very thing they oppose, and to which we 
are as strongly opposed as they are. It is difficult for 
flesh and blood to bear with equanimity what we have had 
to bear during the last three years, from men whom we 
have done our best to serve, and if the grace of God had 
not restrained us, and our deep devotion to the Catholic 
cause had not influenced us, we might, when provoked al- 
most beyond endurance, have even ourselves been tempted 
to do what we should forever have regretted. Confidence 
begets confidence, and suspicion breeds suspicion, and 
sometimes makes the thing it dreads. We think there 
has been tov great readiness to suspect American-born 
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Catholics and converts of designs, intentions, aims, and 
wishes which we would be the last to entertain. We have 
ourselves been sneered at in the Catholic press as a con- 
vert ; sometimes we have been scolded because we did not 
show a proper regard for converts, at other times we have 
been admonished that being a convert we should shut up 
our mouth ; and one journal has gone so far as to sing its 
palinode for the encouragement it had given us, and to 
admonish Catholics that they are too ready to confide in 
converts and to push them forward. All this is sad, sad, 
and not the best way to encourage conversions. It is hard 
enough to feel that one is a convert, that he has not had 
the advantages of being trained from his childhood in the 
true faith, and of having grown up with Catholic habits 
and tastes, without having it flung in his face by Catholics, 
if he ventures to speak boldly on Catholic matters. But 
these are trifles, and are mentioned only to show that if 
there are compl 1ints on one side there might be complaints 
also on the other, and that the only way is for all to study 
mutual forbearance, mutual confidence, and mutual charity, 
so that there shall be, as there ought to be, no one side or 
the other side, but one body, with no rent or schism in it. 

In reality there is no American side, and no foreign side, 

but there are American feelings and foreign feelings, which 
it would not be impossible for ‘evil-minded persons to push 
to the formation of a native party and a foreign party. 
Happily, through the good providence of God, no such 
parties are formed among us, and we trust there never will 
be, certainly shall not be by our means. We publish our 
Review because originally invited to do so by the Prelates 
of the Church, and because we wish to serve Catholic in- 
terests; but if we believed that it was likely to produce any 
such division, or could, under any possible combination of 
circumstances, become the organ of any particular section of 
the Catholic body, we would discontinue it with the pre- 
sent number, for the evil it would do would far overbalance 
any good it could possibly effect ; and we assure the au- 
thorities of the Church that the moment they signify to 
us that they lack confidence in its usefulness, that moment 
we will discontinue it at whatever loss to ourselves 
personally. We want no party for us or against us ; we 


} 
want to form no schism or school ; we want simply to 
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serve the Catholic cause. When it is made clear to us that 
in the opinion of those who are the proper judges we are 
not serving it, we shall retire, not because of clamors, or 
opposition, but because our only motive for publishing a 
Catholic Review will then cease to exist. 

Although we have made these remarks apropos of Fa- 
ther Hecker’s book, happily neither he nor it is implicated 
in them, and one of its great merits is, though addressing 
Americans, it is not American in any offensive sense, and 
avoids all references that could offend the most fastidious 
foreign-born Catholic, yet its author has a livelier sym- 
pathy with his own countryme n than we have, and is less 
disturbed by the dangerous tendencies by which they are 
affected than we are. With him hope is constant, ever- 
living, and active ; with us it is spasmodic, and is kept up 
only by an effort. We fear the tendencies now at work 
in our people will carry them so far, licentiousness and cor- 
ruption of all sorts, in public and private life, will become 
so universal before the salutary influences of the Church 
can be brought to bear on them with the requisite power, 
that they will need to be visited by Almighty God in judg- 
ment rather than in mercy. We fear also that they are more 
likely to carry away with them a large nec: of our 
Catholic population, than this population is to restrain 
them; we fear that even the salt that should save them 
will lose its savor, and we tremble hardly less for our 
Catholic than for our non-Catholic population. But it is 
always better to take counsel of our hopes than of our 
fears, and we will not dwell on our gloomy forebodings, 
which, after all, may spring from the ill-health, under the 
depression of which we are forced to write. 

In conclusion, we wish to thank the author sincerely 
and earnestly for his deeply interesting and highly valuable 
book. It is free from routine, from all cant, from all pre- 
tensions ; a fresh, sincere, earnest, genuine book, warm 
from the mind and heart of the writer, and cannot fail to 
reach the minds and hearts of his readers. It is written 
in a style of great force and beauty, free, spirited, and se- 
ductive. The parts which please us the most are those in 
which the author answers the popular objections of the day 
to Catholicity. His answers to them are almost universally 
happy, brief, animated, witty, good-natured, and conclu- 
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sive, refuting the objector without ever wounding his self- 
love or mortifying his vanity. It is in its way a model of 
controversial writing, and it cannot fail to have a good 
influence on our polemical literature, to which it is certainly 
one of the most important contributions ever made by a 
native-born Catholic. Weare much mistaken, if it do not 
prove one of the most popular works ever issued by our 
American press, and it will certainly establish the author 
in the first rank among our most esteemed Catholic writers, 
The author may not realize all his expectations as to the 
influence on the precise classes he addresses, but there 
are many minds, where they are not looked for, that it will 
reach and help, and it will be read with interest and pro- 
fit very generally by members of his own communion. It 
belongs to the class of books of which we cannot have too 
many, and which can nowhere else be produced but in our 
own country. 


ArT. Ri —1l. Dramas. sy CHARLES JAMES CANNON, 

New York: Dunigan & Brother, 1857. 12mo., pp. 
351, 

a Miscellaneous. Thesame. New 

York: The same, 1851. 12mo. pp. 208. 

Ravellings from the Web of Life. By GRANDFATHER 

Greenway. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co., 

1855. 12mo. pp. 364. 


THESE are not all the publications with which Mr. 
Cannon has favored the public, but they are the principal 
of those which we have seen, with the exception of Mora 
Carmody and Father Felix, heretofore noticed in this Re- 
view. Mr. Cannon is not a literary man by profession, and 
devotes to the cultivation of letters only his leisure mo- 
ments. We judge from the preface to the Poems that he 
looks upon himself as not having received the encouragement 
to which he is entitled, and though he is above complain- 
ing, he feels that the critics have unduly neglected him. 
We may ourselves have in this respect fallen under his 
suspicion, but if we have failed to extend to him all the 
consideration that is his due, it has been unintentionally, or 
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because we did not suppose our good or bad opinion could 
be of the least importance to him. A popular writer, who 
addresses the public at large, and treats topics that lie 
within the range of the common mind, can neither be 
made nor unmade by the critics, and is pretty sure in the 
long-run to obtain the rank he merits. The public judg- 
ment of such a writer will in general be the trueone. The 
exception is more likely to be in his favor than against him. 
In our country, learning, ability, genius, if a man really has 
them, will sooner or later make themselves felt and ac- 
knowledged, although by espousing an unpopular cause, 
an unpopular party, or by running athwart prevailing 
tastes, prejudices, or convictions, he may not be a popular 
author, 

Mr. Cannon has labored long and industriously to pro- 
mote in our Catholic population a taste for polite litera- 
ture, and to contribute what he could to create for us such 
a literature. For this he deserves credit, and even suppos- 
ing him not to possess genius of the highest order, he 
should be honored and encouraged. He has had a lauda- 
ble ambition to be a poet, and to gain an honorable place 
among the poets of this his native country. Whether he 
is entitled to that place or not, we cannot presume to say ; 
for we have a great distrust of our judgment in poetry. 
There was a time when we read and loved poetry, when we 
even thought we really could tell poetry if we found it ; but 
we find so much praised nowadays as poetry, so much 
passing for poetry of the first order, which in our younger 
days would hardly have been regarded as respectable 
prose, that we no longer dare undertake to decide even 
for ourselves what is or is not poetry. We do not think 
Mr. Cannon is a poet to rank with Shakspeare, Milton, or 
Byron, but as far as we can judge he is the equal of many 
whom we have seen very highly praised by critics of far 
more pretension than we. Frankly, we like for ourselves 
his prose better than his poetry, and find him more agree- 
able in the character of Grandfather Greenway than in 
any other character in which we have seen him. His Rav- 
ellings from the Web of Life have in them touches of 
true genius, and we have read them with much interest 
and pleasure. They indicate nice observation, deep feel- 
ing, happy descriptive powers, and now and then some- 
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thing of the witchery of romance. They are prose poems, 
in which we find to our taste more poetry than in his 
verse. The writer has true poetic sensibility, but it flows 
not so readily in his verse as in his prose. 

The Dramas are the production on which the author 
no doubt sets his heart. His great ambition is to be a suc- 
cessful dramatic author. We have read his Dramas 
through, read them attentively, and with no disposition to 
find fault with them. We are too ignorant of the stage to 
know whether they are good acting plays or not. Read as 
Dramatic Poems without any view to the stage, they pos- 
sess considerable merit. For acting plays we should ‘think 
they lacked real dramatic character and position ; have not 
enough of dramatic action and passion, abound too much in 
long speeches and yet remain undeveloped. The Sculptor’s 
Daughter, perhaps the best of them, contains several fine 
passages, and the characters of the Father and Daughter 
are happily conceived, but they are characters not at all 
original or new on the stage. Maldonado the brigand has 
been familiar enough since Schiller’s Robbers. The only 
novelty is Gian-Angelo, the brother of Maldonado, and 
the only novelty here is that of converting a sister into a 
brother. The author has mistaken the sex of Gian-Angelo, 
and has given us as a boy a true-hearted woman, with gen- 
uine sisterly affection, whose heart and soul is wrapped up 
in the love of her brother. Gian-Angelo is no boy, never 
was, and never can be a boy, any more than his mother. 

The Sculptor Perelli, a Roman, loving his art, pursuing 
it with a sort of idolatry, but poor, and little known, has an 
only daughter Enrica, beautiful, accomplished, affectionate, 
and most dutiful, as : all only daughters are, who is betrothed 
to Orazio, a worthy citizen, and their marriage is to take 
place on the morrow of the opening of the play. Ottavio, 
a sprig of the Orsini family,—the time is in the Sixteenth 
century during the pontificate of Sixtus Quintus,—sees En- 
rica and seeks to make her his mistress. F ailing with her 
he has the impudence to make his infamous proposals to 
her father, and seeks with gold to win his consent to the dis- 
honor of his daughter. The father, justly indignant, spurns 
the offer, seizes Ottavio’s dagger, and with it strikes him to 
the earth, and, as he supposes, Skills him. F rightened at the 
deed, and fearing the vengeance of the powerful Orsini, he 
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carries away the body and prepares instantly to fly from 
Rome. While he was doing all this, Enrica and Orazio 
have had a lover's quarrel, made it up, and Orazio has 
gone home dreaming of the happiness that awaits him the 
morrow morning. Camilla, Enrica’s aunt, has been fretting 
that the lovers have kept her so long from her bed, and her 
patience is well-nigh exhausted w hen Enrica at her call en- 
ters. 


“ CAMILLA. 


And is Orazio gone at last ? 


ENRICA. 
At last. 


CAMILLA, 


He had his supper, doubtless, ere he came, 

Or he had not so long remained with thee, 
Though to discuss your wedding. Twas the least 
He could have done, to leave thee to thyself 

For this one night. I should have had by this 
My first sleep o’er, if it had pleased him go 

At seasonable time. But what cares he 

How othe’s suffer, so no injury 

Fall to his share. 


ENRICA, 


Nay, blame not him, dear aunt, 
The fault was none of poor Orazio’s. 
’Tis my last night of freedom. The last time 
That T can play the tyrant. And I could not, 
For life of me, ‘forego “the chance of showing 
The power that still is mine. The silly youth 
Had got some jealous fancy in his head, 
About that stranger, whom I told thee of, 
That, like an evil spirit, has of late 
Hung on my steps, and tempted me with offers 
Of wealth and pleasures for myself, and—what 
He knew would weigh far more with me than these— 
Provision for the age of my dear father, 
If for his love I would but give him mine. 


CAMILLA, 


And thou didst treat his offers with the scorn 
They merited. 
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ENRICA, 


But which Orazio knew not. 
And so I threw out hints about this stranger, 
That set his fiery temper in a blaze; 
And then took pains to feed it, ’till his rage 
Had grown a conflagration. Then I had 
My own work to undo—no easy task— 
Ere I could let him go; for ’twould be str: ange 
To part in anger on our wedding eve. 


CAMILLA, 


Perhaps, perhaps ; yet, after marriage, parting 
With downright hate is now a thing so common, 
That people seldom think to call it strange. 
With all thy wisdom, child, thou yet hast got 

A deal to learn. But what can kee ep thy father ? 


ENRICA, 


The friends whose company is aye preferred 

To all the world; the gods and ‘goddesses 

Of the old time, who have their worshippers 
Even in our day ’mong those within whose souls 
True love is cherished of the beautiful ; 

Though to my eyes, and to my heart as well, 
The holy meekness of the Vi irgin Mother, 

The love that radiates the infant face 

Of Him she folds so fondly to her bosom, 

More dee ply are imbued with beauty than 
Aught classic art hath sculptured. But my father 
Thinks not with me. His soul is in the past, 
And all his efforts but to reproduce it. 

And though his band, with ready skill obeying 
The promptings of his genius, has bestowed 
Whate’er of grace or grandeur they possess, 

The forms that crowd his studio are to bien 

As full of life as thou or 1; and sometimes 

I think he hath a stronger love for them 

Than me—his only child. 


CAMILLA, 


I have no patience 
With what he calls devotion to his art, 
And love for things that have nor life nor reason ! 
Had he but listened to a fool’s advice— 
Yet one, perhaps, who knows as much as some 
Who make more boast—he might, with half the labor 
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He throws away upon his senseless idols, 
By any handicraft, have made more money 
Than would the sale of twe nty Venuses, 
Junoes, or Dians, each a master-piece, 

Put in his purse. 


ENRICA,. 


Art thou my father’s sister ? 
But thou art weary. Kiss me, and good night. (A7sses 
her.) 
Now hie thee to thy bed. I’ve here some work, 
Will till my father comes beguile the time. 


[ Exit CammLya. 
Enrica, taking her work, sits down at a table. After a 
short time lets it fall from her hands, and continues. ] 
And so to-morrow morn I am to wed! 
To-morrow morn rise up i in maiden freedom ;— 
And then ;—What then? Why, with a word, resign 
My sovereignty into another’ s hands, 
And be thenceforth whate’er that other wille— 
In every thing, pe ‘rhaps, but name, a slave! 
Well, after all, *twere not so very hard 
To be even that, when love has forged the chain 
Which to the master binds the slave. (Starting up.) 
My father ! 
Enter Perret, (cautiously bolting the door behind him.) 
PERELLI, (in a@ whisper.) 
Are we alone? 
ENRICA. 


We are. 


PERELLI. 
Where is thy aunt? 


ENRICA. 
In bed, and doubtless sleeping. 


PERELLI, 
That is well. 
Enrica, my poor girl! I bring thee news 
Will test thy courage. What, already pale 
And trembling ? How wilt thou abide the tempest 
When the first breathings of the gale affright thee ? 


ENRICA, 
In Heaven’s sweet name, dear father, speak thy news. 
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PERELLI. 

Thou lovest this old palace ? which, forsaken 
By its ?— lords, has new for many years 
A kindly shelter been to such as we. 


ENRICA, 

I do indeed. It is the only home 

[ eer have known. The rudest hut on earth 

Is dear to him whose childhood it hath sheltered, 
For ’tis so natural to love the thing 

That one has earliest known. 


PERELLI, 
It is, it is. 


And Jov’st thou Rome? 


ENRICA, 


The mistress of the world! 
My heart leaps up when I but think upon 
Her wondrous past, and still more wondrous present, 
A miracle of God’s protecting love 
For him who fills the place of holy Peter. 
O who that is so blessed as t’ have been born 
A child of hers, would love not glorious Rome? 


Ay, glorious ’mid decay ! 


PERELLI, 


And well as these 
Thou lov’st Orazio ? 


ENRICA, 


I’m to be his wife; 
And in a wife’s affection for her husband 
Is love of home, of country—all things lost. 


PERELLI. 
Then, with so much to love, thou wilt less miss 
Thy father when he’s gone. Listen, Enrica. 
I have done that to-night which puts my life 
In peril. 


ENRICA. 
Father ! 


PERELLI, 


Cling not to me, child, 
But nerve thy heart to hear the worst at once. 
My crime is—murder | and I must— (she faints) O 


Heaven ! 
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The word has murdered her. Poor, timid dove, 
How little art thou fitted for the trials 

The very love thy father bears thee has 

Exposed thee to. 


ENRICA, (reviving.) 


Come, father, let us go. 


PERELLI. 
Go whither, darling ? 


ENRICA. 

To what place thou wilt, 

So that we leave the danger at a distance 
Which threatens thee in Rome. 


PERELLI. 
? 


Orazio ? 
ENRICA, 
Will, if he love me, come to us, when we 
Have found a certain refuge. Should he not, 
There will be none to share with thee the duty 
Of thy Enrica. 


PERELLI. 
True Bianca’s daughter ! 
But no, this must not be. 


ENRICA, 

My dearest father, 
I pray thee do not bid me stay behind. 
I ne’er have disobeyed thee, and I would not 
At such a time oppose my wish to thine. 
But I shall die if thou dost leave me here 
Uncertain of thy fate. And shouldst thou fall 
Beneath the weight of suffering thou must bear 
Where’er thou goest, who into thy heart, 
So deeply wounded, will the healing balm 
Of comfort pour like her who hath so often 
Thy soother been in sickness and in grief? 


PERELLI, 


Well, be it so; yet much against my will 
I yield to thy entreaties. 


ENRICA, 


Bless, O bless thee! 
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PERELLIL. 


Then get thee ready, for in one hour's time 
Must we begin our flight. 


ENRICA, 


The half of that 
I do not ask for needful preparation. 
[Pere 1 withdraws into an inner room. 


ENRICA. 
Orazio! poor, dear Orazio ! 
Thou wilt be wroth to find thyself deserted, 
Even at the hour should see us at the altar, 
To ratify the vows, were made long since 

3y two fond hearts, of love and faith to each. 
And thou wilt chide. revile, and, j in thine anger, 
May’st even curse—No, no! thou wilt not curse, 
For seeming fickleness—and only seeming— 
Her who, although she saw thee wed another, 
Would couple blessings with thy name in dying, 
O no, thou wilt not curse! and some days hence, 
Or weeks, or months—they will seem years to me! 
The trusty messenger will come and say, 
‘Hie thee, young lover, to the arms of her 
Who eager waits to bless thy constancy !’ 
ONE passing without sings: 
Never despair! never despair ! 
The darkest of nights has had ever a morrow, 
And time has a balm for the deadliest sorrow, 


Then hope from the past for the future still borrow, 
And never, O never despair! 


ENRICA. 
O blessings on thee, minstrel! may thy song, 
By zephyrs wafted to Orazio’s ear, 
Bear to his heart its sweet philosophy, 
And teach him manly patience. 

Here I stand 

In idleness, when on the coming moment 
Depend the life and safety of my father. 
O shame, Enrica! love should be more prompt.” 


This is a favorable specimen of the author’s poetry, and 
of his style of thought and expression. But we will cite 
the next scene. It will explain itself. 
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SCENE I. 


The Coliseum, partially lighted by the moon. Matponapo, coming out of the 
shadow of the ruins, leans against a broken column, 


MALDONADO. 
They little know of solitude who bid us 
In mountains seek it, or the pathless forest, 
Or far off isle amid the waste of waters, 
Where print has ne’er been left by foot of man. 
No, the true solitude is loneliness. 
And how can one know that where there is aught 
To mind him of the many links which bind 
Man to the brotherhood of man? And where, 
Beneath the sway of nature’s sovereignty, 
Is there a spot that something does not this ? 
The ever pleasant sound of running brook ; 
The dash of the cascade, or moan of ocean ; 
The wind at play among green boughs, or shrieking 
A hoarse defiance to the powers of earth ; 
The aimless floating of a summer cloud 
In the deep blue of heaven ; the wide-stretched winys 
Of mighty tempest that shut out the sky ; 
The carol of a bird; an humble flower, 
Which by the wind is planted in strange soil, 
Will in his mind call up the recollection 
Of scenes or objects loved in days gone by. 
And while th’ affections have vitality, 
Or rather, while to living thing they cling, 
The curse of loneliness he cannot know. 
But when the green love of his heart is withered, 
Or, living, nothing clasps in its embrace 
That death has touched not, wander where he will, 
He cannot fly from solitude. It is 
Within his breast—a present desolation ! 
And whether ’mid the ruins of the past, 
Grey with the moss of ages, or the dry 
Hot thoroughfare, where crowds with crowds commingle, 
The feeling that he ever is alone 
Weighs down the spirit fortune could not humble, 
When. like a bird whose heart the fowler’s shaft 
Has sudden pierced, Hope drops to earth, and dies ! 
Here (laying his hand upon his heart) is my solitude. 
With mine own hand 
Did I unchain the passions there shut up, 
And, where a Paradise once blossomed, they 
Have made a howling waste ! 
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How, Maldonado ? 
Can sight of these hoar ruins, which so oft 
Thy boy ish gambols witnessed, change thy nature, 
And set thee rhapsodizing like a poet 
Who owns the influence of the moon ? Come, rouse thee 
To thought of that which brought thee hither, for 
Thou must not hence till thou hast left some token 
Of the dear love thou bear’st thy native city, 
Who, like a cruel stepdame, drove thee forth 
To crime and outlawry. But every wrong 
From her hast thou repaid a thousand-fol i 
*Till she, who trampled on and would have crushed thee, 
Now pales with fear to hear the name but whispered 
Of “Matponapo, Kine or THE Campaana !” 


OTTAVIO, (coming feebly forward.) 


I pray thee, gentle stranger, lend thine aid 

To one whoes life is nearly drained, and faints 
From loss of blood. Conduct me to the palace 
Of Count Orsini; and, if thanks or gold 

Can recompense thee for thy pains, ‘thou’ It not 
Go unrewarded. 


MALDONADO, (aside.) 
An Orsini suing 
To me for aid! Infernal Powers! I thank you! 
(Aloud.) Let me support thee. I’ve some friends at hand 
Will help me bear thee hence. (Gives a low whistle, when 
Enter Giacomo and another Robber. Aside to them.) 
Timely encountered. 
( Aloud.) This gentleman is ill ;—with your assistance 
I would convey him home. (Aside to the Robbers.) Bestir 
yourselves, 
Be yond the city get without delay ; 
And with all spe 2ed then bear him to the camp. 
His ransom would repay a greater service. 
[ Exeunt Giacomo and Robber supporting Orravio 


Enter Gian-AncEto from the opposite side. 
MALDONADO, 


Thou here, Gian-Angelo ? 


GIAN-ANGELO. 
Should I be absent 
And danger threaten thee ? 
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MALDONADO, 
What danger, boy ? 


GIAN-ANGELO, 


Art not in Rome, where to be found is death. 


MALDONADO, 


Ay, to be found. But I shall not be found. 

Who in this bronzed visage could discern 

The features of the youth who, ten years since, 

For such a deed as in the rich and noble 

Were deemed a venial fault, was driven forth 

To herd with felons? But thou understand’st not. 
Howe’er, there is no danger. 


GIAN-ANGELO, 
Understand not ? 
They tell me that my mind is weak. It is. 
I know my reason is no match for thine. 
But, Ugo, thou art all I have to love; 
And love in such as I supplies the place 
By reason held in others. Well I know 
Thou hast been wronged. I never asked the cause ; 
And will not ask ;—but I, who know thy heart, 
So loving and so trusting in its nature, 
Do know they wronged thee, who did drive thee hence. 
Then let us go. If ‘they, who wronged thee then, 
Should find thee here, they will to their first w rong 
Add yet another, and more griev ous wrong— 
A wrong to thee and me, for in thy life 
Is mine bound up, and both will they destroy. 


MALDONADO, 


No fear of that ;—yet will I humor thee.” 


Ottavio is not killed after all, the villain, and the flight 
from Rome was unnecessary. But we will follow the fugi- 
tives. 


“ An open country, with Rome in the distance. Enter Pere.wi, with Enrica 
in male attire. 


PERELLI. 


Majestic Rome! that on thy throne of hills, 
Discrowned though thy art, still sit’st a queen, 
To whom the proudest of the earth do homage ! 
I, who have gloried in thy glories, and 
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Have wept for thine afflictions; who have loved 
The meanest fragment of thy former greatness 
More than all splendors of the world beside, 
Leave thee self-banished! Yet, alas! not so. 
But driven from thee by the fear that still 
Pursues the guilty. 
Enrica. 
Father, telk not thus, 
There is no guilt without premeditation. 
And though I grieve for that which thou hast done, 
As thou a “noble impulse didst obey, 
In striking down the foolish youth who did, 
By his base offer, rouse thy just resentment, 
Thou shalt not wrong thyself to call that crime 
Which is but thy misfortune. 
Lo! the dawn, 
With kindling eye, and cheek like youthful hero’s 
Flushed with assured hope of early triumph, 
Comes on apace. ‘Then let us to our speed, 
For we have many weary miles before us 
Ere we repose in safety. Hark! the tramp 
Of horses’ feet the morning stillness breaks. 
We are pursued. Quick! quick! or we are taken ! 
O Blessed Mother! save us from that peril ! 
[ Exeunt hurriedly. 
The wedding guests assemble at the chapel of the 
convent near by, but the bride is missing. Great trouble 
ensues. Orazio fears that she has gone off with Ottavio, 
—is ready to curse her, and storms and raves in good set 
terms. The old aunt Camilla is half distracted, the sculp- 
tor’s servant, Giatto, is more distracted still that his mas- 
ter is nowhere to be found. A rumor spreads that Maldo- 
nado has carried off an Orsini, and has sent to the head of 
the family to demand five thousand scudi as his ransom, 
and is answered by a proclamation offering the same sum 
for the head of the robber chief. It is at once concluded 
that Maldonado has murdered Perelli and carried off his 
daughter. Forthwith it is resolved that the citizens shall 
arm and, under Orazio as their captain, go and seek the 
robbers in their fastness in the Abruzzi, and compel them 
to deliver the bride. In the mean time, Perelli and his 
daughter have fallen into the hands of Maldonado and 
his band. They are now in the robbers’ cave, sad enough, 
as may well be supposed. Maldonado enters, and is ad- 
dressed by Enrica in her male attire : 
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“ MALDONADO, (sfopping.) 
What wouldst thou, boy ? 


ENRICA, 


The freedom of my father, 
A weak old man, whom thou wouldst find a burthen, 
And freedom for the child whose duty ’tis 
To tend upon his age. 


MALDONADO. 
What can ye give 
For ransom ? 
ENRICA. 


Nothing. We have but our thanks 
To offer; and our prayers, that Heaven may not 
Be deaf to thee when thou shalt ery for mercy. 


MALDONADO. 


Thanks fill not coffers, boy, and ours are empty. 
And not the prayers of all the saints in Heaven 
Would move the Sovereign Ruler to forgive 
Such rebel to his grace as I have been. 
[ Passing on. 


ENRICA, (detaining him.) 
O, if thy sinless childhood ever knew 
The blessedness of home ;—securely slept 
Beneath the sacred roof tree of a father, 
While at thy couch a mother’s love kept watch ;— 
Think what is due to his gray hairs, and bid 
This reverend old man go forth in freedom, 
And let me, to repay some of the debt 
Due his past care, go with him. 


MALDONADO. 

I have not 
The power thou dost suppose me to possess, 
Though leader, I am not sole master here, 
And without ransom cannot set you free. 
Yet this much will Ido, If thou remain, 
To serve—or rather be companion to— 
A youth of thine own age who dwells with us, 
Thy father shall depart. 


PERELLI, 


And leave my child ? 


That will I never! 
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ENRICA, 

No; together we 
Will go or stay. Whatever be our lot 
It shall not be divided. 

MALDONADO. 
As ye will. 
[Going ; stops, and after a pause, 

One offer can I more. Within yon tent 
A wounded prisoner now lies, by whom 
Must our exhausted treasury be supplied. 
To Rome shall one of you with our demand 
For ransom, and if he speed well, ye both 
Shall go at large. 

ENRICA, (eagerly.) 

I'll be thy messenger ; 
For Ihave youth, and health, and strength of limb, 
All which my father lacks, promptly to do 
Thy bidding, and a tongue with eloquence 
To plead the cause of yon poor prisoner, 
Because in that I plead my father’s too, 
And turn even selfishness to charity. 
Instruct me what to do, and let me hence. 


MALDONADO. 


This readiness to serve me hath a show 
Of filial love for this old man, that doth 
Persuade me strongly of thine honesty. 
But shouldst thou in thine errand fail, what then ? 


ENRICA, 
I will return to share my father’s fate. 
MALDONADO. 


What, though that fate were slavery for life ? 


ENRICA, 


Ay, even that dreadful fate! for then would he 
Moreneed my aid than were he free, because 
The chains too heavy for his aged limbs 
Would my young strength sustain. 


MALDONADO. 
A noble lad! 
But when in Rome, surrounded by thy friends, 
With freedom there, and chance of happiness, 
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And slavery here, with certain misery, 

For years, ‘perhaps for life—and thou art young, 

With the warm blood of youth, and youth’s high hopes— 
Couldst thou renounce home, kindred, hope, and come 
Back to a living grave for one man’s sake ? 


ENRICA. 
That man’s my father, sir. 


MALDONADO. 
I like thy answer, 
And think thou may’st be trusted. 


PERELLI, (earnestly.) 


That she may. 


MALDONADO. 
She may? she may? What masking have we here? 
[Seizes Enrica, who submits calmly to his serutiny 


Or youth or maid, thou hast no woman’s spirit. 
Yet this is no boy’s face. Girl, hast thou dared 
To trifle with me ? 


ENRICA, (freeing herself.) 
It is not my fault, 
If my poor face less manly is than thine, 
For it hath known few years and fewer sorrows. 
But though my face be woman’ s, in my heart 
Is nothing of the weakness which the world— 
With justice or without—ascribes to her. 
O then, brave sir, I pray thee doubt me not ; 
But let me have thy message, and be gone. 
[ Without appearing to hear her, Matpoxavo walks apart, 
communing with himself. | 


PERELLI. 
O my accursed tongue! All, all is lost! 
ENRICA. 
Seem not to fear ;—we may avert suspicion. 
[She affects a show of cheerfulness, and leading PEerELut 
aside, appears to converse with him unconcernedly. | 
MALDONADO, (coming forward.) 


It must be so. Her sex speaks in her face 
Not less than in her voice. And what a face! 
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Such might have been the face of Brutus’ Portia, 
Or mother of the Gracchi when a maid. 
No daugiter she of our degenerate day, 
But one of ancient Rome’s, the type of all 
Most lovely and most lovable in woman ;— 
In whom were faultlessness of form and feature, 
Commanding dignity and sweet reserve, 
U ndoubting | trust with noble self-reliance, 
Together blent to form one perfect whole. 
Of such a mother might a race be born 
To win us back the glories of the past, 
And from the land, which now they hold in thrall, 
Sweep the besotted tyrants, who have wrung 
From human hearts the wine that makes them drunk! 
Gods of the olden time! how my heart swells 
With fierce anticipation of the hour 
When son of mine shall set his foot upon 
The necks of these oppressors ;—raise from earth 
A long down-trodden people, and erase 
By patriot deeds the blot a father’s crimes 
Shall leave upon the name of Matponapo. 
Come hither both. (Zhey advance.) 

I’ve thought it not quite safe 
To send this youth alone to yonder city, 
Where innocence is every hour exposed 
To snares the wary cannot always shun. 
Nor can I send for his protection any 
Of my rude followers,—the citizens, 
I fear me much, so well they love my people, 
Would scarce consent they should return to us. 


ENRICA. 
Thou mock’st us, sir. 


MALDONADO. 


In faith, I mock you not, 
For thou art one that I, at any risk, 
Would save from peril. But to this old man, 
For whom there is less danger, I'll intrust 
The message which at first I meant for thee. 


ENRICA, 


O not tohim! A terrible mishap 

Has forced him fly the city, where even now 
Unpitying Revenge, whose tongue is hot 
With rage, is see king him, that he may slake 
His thirst in blood. 
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MALDONADO. 
What was his crime ? 


ENRICA. 
No crime. 
He did—perhaps too readily—resent 
An insult to his honor, and struck down 
A foolish youth of an illustrious house. 
And, well thou know’st, no mercy would be shown 
To one judged guilty of a noble’s death. 


MALDONADO. 
Do I not know it? Wherefore am I here, 
Consorting with the outcasts of my kind ? 
An Ishmael ’gainst whom are all men’s hands, 
As now this hand is against every man ? 
Feared, hated, banned !—a miserable robber ? 
Why, that in reckless youth, in heat of blood, 
Set boiling by a gibe at my condition— 
An honest poor man’s son—by a proud noble, 
A silken, soft patrician, who had come 
Between me and the maid whose troth I held, 
And bade me stand aside while he should pour 
The poison of his words into her ear, 
Did I become a homicide ;—the blow 
I struck at random reached the villain’s heart ; 
And knowing well what justice would be dealt 
To one of my estate, I fled the city, 
To be the scourge of yonder blo: ated tyrants. 


ENRICA, 


Then must thou see my father cannot go 

To Rome in safety. O do not refuse 

To let me be the bearer of thy message, 

For sake of this poor prisoner. Why pause ? 
I know thou think’st me not what I appear, 
And thou art right. 


PERELLI, (aside to her.) 
Art mad ? 


ENRICA, 
Not mad, dear father. 
I do but throw away a useless mask 
To show an honest face. (Zo Matponapo.) But not 
my sex 
Shall e’er by me be pleaded to excuse 
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A fault in duty or a broken pledge, 
And, on the honor of a Roman maiden, 
Hlowe’er I speed, I will return to share 
The fortunes of my father. 


PERELLI. 

Yet her word 
Has ne’er been falsified, and will not now. 
Then prithee let her go. 


MALDONADO. 


It cannot be. 
If thou wilt bear my message, well ; if not, 
Stay here in safety ;—some one else will go 
Upon mine errand. But I cannot part, 
And will not, with this maiden. Giacomo ! 
The throne of the Campagna, where alone, 
For ten long years, have I—a mateless eagle, 
Upon the topmost bough of blasted tree— 
Set in unsocial power, may well afford 
Room for another, and no one more fit 
To fill the place an empress need not scorn 
Than this fair Roman. Giacomo! 


GIACOMO, (entering.) 


My chief ? 


MALDONADO. 
Go send thy wife into my grot, and bid her, 
From out the costliest robes she there will find, 
Choose those best fitted for a queen. 
[ Exit Giacomo. 


(Zo enrica.) Thy hand, 


ENRICA, 
What dost thou mean ? 


MALDONADO. 


To lead thee to the throne 
Where thou art hence to share my sovereignty. 


ENRICA, 

Do not presume upon the power that Heaven 
Permits thee o’er my liberty to hold. 

Nor o’er my liberty ‘alone, but life, 

For both are in thy hands. But as with one, 
So can I with the other freely part 
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At honor’s bidding. Sir, I am not free 

To choose the man whom I would own for lord, 
For I’ve already chosen; and this hand 

No more is mine to give, or to withhold, 

Than if the church had blessed my union with 
My heart’s sole master. Thine I cannot be. 
Then let me go upon this egrand, and 

So earn my father’s freedom and my own. 


MALDONADO, 


I have decided. Thou remainest here, 
To be my queen—the sharer of my power, 
Or else my—slave. 
ENRICA. 

Thy slave then, if I must, 
For not in servitude, or forced or free, 
Can there be degradation. But to share 
The power whic h thou by violence hast won, 
I cannot and I will not. Do not glare 
Thus fiercely on me. I would not offend ; 
But neither will I bow my head in silence, 
And yield me to a wrong I can avert. 


PERELLI, 


I'll do the bidding of this man, my child. 

I will to Rome; and should I ne’er return 

To claim thy freedom, thou hast still one friend 
Who will not rest and thee in bondage. Sir, 
Prepare thy missive with what speed thou may’st, 
And let me hence. 


[Matponapo withdraws. 
ENRICA, 
O jeopard not thy life 
For me, my father. T’ve no fear of aught 
That man can do if Heaven be on my side. 
And though my guardian angel for a time, 
To prove my strength, his radiant face ms ry hide, 
He will not in this strait abandon me. 


PERELLI, 


The purpose of this man speaks in his eyes; 

And more—far more—than life is now in danger. 
Thy purity, which not the breath of slander yet 
Has ever touched, will he tread in the mire, 

Till thou become as vile a thing as he. 
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O I would risk all blessings this side Heaven 

To save thee from the dark, the dreadful fate 

That threats thee here. Yes, I'll to Rome, and there, 
To guard against mishap, first seek Orazio, 

And let him know thy peril. Should I fail— 


ENRICA, 
Dear father ! 


PERELLI, 


Nay, my child, fear not that I 
Will seek out danger. But should danger come, 
There will be one on whom thou may’st rely 
For present help, and future guardianship ; 


And who, when I am gone— 


ENRICA. 
O talk not thus! 
Such words will make a coward of me when 
I should be bravest. 


MALDONADO, (returning.) 


To the Count Orsini 
This letter bear. His son Ottavio 
Is prisoner here ; and for his ransom this 
Demands five thousand scudi. Why dost stare ? 


PERELLI, 
The Count Orsini ? 


MALDONADO, 


Thou hast doubtless heard 
That name ere now? 


PERELLI. 


Alas for me! I have. 
And he of all men living is the last 
Whom I would choose to meet. One of his house 
Was the unhappy youth my madness slew. 


MALDONADO, 


O, then, to thee it is I am indebted 

For the good chance that makes mine enemy 
An instrument the coffers to replenish 

Of our poor band? for he thou deemest slain 
The prisoner is who lies in yonder tent. 
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PERELLI. 
Can this be true ? 


ENRICA, 


O Heaven! most heartily 
I thank thee, that the stain of blood rests not 
Upon my father’s hands! All evils now, 
Since thy dear life is sacred from the laws, 
I cheerfully can meet. Go then to Rome; 
And in thine absence do not fear that harm 
Shall fall on me. And tell Orazio, 
Though we should never meet again on earth, 
When meet we do, I shall not be less his 
Than when we parted. Now good angels speed thee. 


PERELLI, (embracing her.) 


And guard from every ill mine only treasure ! 
, : : [ Erit. 
[Enrica remains looking after Peretut, while MaLponapo 
stands gazing earnestly upon her.” 


Perelli departs, and falls in with the band of armed 
citizens, with Orazio at their head. Enrica remains in the 
power of Maldonado, and bravely resists his suit, and in the 
nick of time gains a respite through the intervention of 
Gian-Angelo ; and, before the robber can renew it, Orazio, 
and the citizens, guided by a traitor in the robber band, fall 
upon the robbers in their concealment. Orazio and Mal- 
donado fight ; Maldonado’s sword is broken, and being over- 
come, Orazio is about to despatch him, when Gian-Angelo 
rushes between them, and receives Orazio’s sword in his 
breast, and saves his brother from instant death. Gian- 
Angelo dies ; Maldonado is made prisoner, repents, and is 
led off ; Orazio recovers his bride, and the curtain drops. 
The copious extracts we have made, and the analysis of the 
plot we have given, will enable our readers to judge for 
themselves of the merits of the Sculptor’s Daughter, either 
as an acting play or as a dramatic poem. It is in our judg- 
ment too hurried in the last act, and the characters are not 
sufficiently well marked. We should also object to the 
sympathy the author enlists with the robber chief,—a man 
covered with crimes, which are represented as nearly over- 
balanced by a few generous feelings, and not ignoble 
sentiments retained. 
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Dolores, the second drama in the volume, is a-work of 
more power than the Sculptor’s Daughter, but less finished, 
and besides is objectionable in its slurs on the Inquisition. 
The author was not required to obtrude his religion, but he 
was required not to contradict it, and to avoid favoring the 
Protestant cant against it. If he really intended to re- 
present the Devil, under the character of The Stranger, in 
his play, he should have, either first or last, more distinctly 
marked his meaning. There is too great an accumulation 
of murders, crimes, and horrors for one play, indeed enough 
for a dozen. 

“ Better Late than Never,” an attempt at a comedy, 
is not very successful. It wants the genuine comic spirit, 
and its political satire is too broad. It is a cross between 
comedy and broad farce, and satisfies neither one’s love of 
fun nor one’s love of virtue. There are, however, a few 
good touches in Mrs, Allsides. Allsides is a merchant, 
somewhat involved, a vain, foolish, unprincipled, and con- 
summate rascal, except that he has not ability enough to 
carry out his roguery. He has just pledged himself to 
three different and opposing parties, and fancies that he 
is sure of his election to Congress. 


’ 


“ aLisipEs, (alone.) 
© this is rapturous! my fondest dream 
Shall now be realized! By means of these 
Shall I at once ascend the glittering height— 
Which thousands have in vain essayed to reach— 
Where sits enthroned the goddess of my worship— 
Immortal Fame! Who'd not be prodigal 
Of promises, which are but breath—no more— 
When they can purchase all that heart requires 
To make it blest. 

Enter Mrs. Au.sipes. 

Ah, now for the old story, 

A dress is wanted, or a shawl, or bonnet, 
Of the last style, and I, of course, must pay for’t. 
You here, my dear ? 


MRS. ALLSIDES., 


I hope you see I am. 


ALLSIDES. 
And if I did not, I should doubtless hear it. 
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MRS. ALLSIDES. 


Did you mean that for wit? Of course you did. 
It is the name that men are wont to eve 
To all ill-natured sayings. But, my dea 
Things of that kind are thrown away on me. 
I am wit-proof. But to my errand. I, 
To please the girls, have sent out half a thousand, 
Or so, of invita ations, for a party 
I give to-night ; and on your way to Change, 
I wish you would a moment stop at Downing’s, 
And say, besides the things already ordered, 
He must send up what I have here set down. 

[ Gives a paper 
’Tis the first Soirée of the season, and, 
If cost can make it such, shall be the finest. 


ALLSIDES. 
Cost, madam ? cost?) Who is to meet this cost ? 


MRS. ALLSIDES, 
You, to be sure. 


ALLSIDES. 
But how? I ask you, how? 


MRS. ALLSIDES, 


By qnoney, certainly. 


ALLSIDES, 


O yes, by money. 
But have you thought where that is to be got ? 


MRS. ALLSIDES, 
In Wall street, is it not? At least I’ve heard so. 


ALLSIDES. 

I’m not disposed to say unpleasant things, 
But hang me, madam, if I ever knew 

One of your sense speak quite so like a fool. 


MRS. ALLSIDES, 

Now don’t be rude, my dear good man. ’Tis vulgar ; 
And quite unsuited to your style of features ; 

And, more than that, with me it counts for nothing. 
But do as I desire, and you to-night 

Shall hear your taste commended in the choice 

You made of wife.” 
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The last Drama in the volume is The Oath of Office, 
founded on a real incident, we believe, in the history of 
Galway. Walter, son of James Lynch Fitzstephen, mayor 
of the city, in a fit of jealousy, murders Gomez, a noble 
Spaniard, a guest in the house of his father, and his own 
dearest friend, whom he loves asa brother. His father is 
the judg? and sentences him to death, and in spite of all 
entreaties insists upon the sentence being executed, and, 
finding no one who will execute it, he himself executes it 
with his own hand, rather than his oath of office to execute 
the laws should be broken. The struggle between parental 
affection and the stern sense of official duty is wrought up 
with a truly tragic interest. The Drama exhibits at times 
a most terrific power. But it is, we should think, too hor- 
rible for representation on the stage. It lacks relief, and 
revolts rather than pleases even ‘the reader. We should 
like to copy the last scene, but we have not the space. 

The author enlists indeed our sympathy with the un- 
happy father, but he does not secure our respect for him, 
and the reader condemns him for his slavery to what is 
made to appear as a punctilio, rather than venerate him for 
his stern integrity and high sense of justice. He has, we 
suspect, wished to enter his protest against capital punish- 
ment, a protest in which we do not share. In these dra- 
mas and in all the works we have read of the author we 
miss the stern moralist. The author often exhibits deep 
religious sensibility, but in his moral lessons he is very of- 
ten not only defective but wrong. He writes as a man 
who has earnest Catholic faith combined with the moral 
notions of philanthropists, sentimentalists, and Transcen- 
dentalists. His tone is too Catholic for non-Catholics, and 
not Catholic enough for Catholics, and in this fact, we sus- 
pect, lies the secret of his not having met with that brilliant 
success to which he aspires. He has studied not enough 
the moral principles and sentiments that belong to his re- 
ligion, yet we think no one can read the extracts we have 
liberally made, without feeling that the author has many 
of the elements of the true poet in his composition. 
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Art. V.—Souvenirs of Travel. By Mapame Octavia 
Watton Le Vert. New York: Goetzel & Co. 1857. 
2 vols. 12mo, 


In these volumes Madame Le Vert gives us her recol- 
lections of two voyages to Europe and of her travels in 
Cuba, England, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
and Switzerland. She does not deviate much from the 
beaten track of fashionable tourists, and seldom describes 
any but familiar and often described objects ; yet she has 
contrived to give us two very charming volumes, which in- 
terest. the reader deeply in the amiable and accomplished 
author, if not in the incidents related and scenes and ob- 
jects described. Madame Le Vert is the granddaughter 
of one of the signers of the Declaration of “Indepe ndence 
from Georgia, and perhaps is more widely known in society 
than any other American lady. She was born in Georgia, 
appears to have been brought up in Pensacola, and is the 
wife of Dr. Le Vert, of Mobile, where she resides. She is 
a lady of varied accomplishments, and highly esteemed and 
loved wherever known. She seems to have set out on her 
travels with the determination to enjoy herself, to look up- 
on the bright side of every thing, and to be pleased with 
every land and with everybody. She evidently opened her 
heart to all friendly and gentle influences, and seems to 
have found warm and devoted friends wherever she went. 
Both tours, bating a little sea-sickness, against which she 
bore up resolutely, appear to have been marked by uninter- 
rupted pleasure and enjoyment. She seems to have expe- 
rienced scarcely an annoyance, scarcely a vexation, and 
scarcely any fatigue. The only drawback upon her enjoy- 
ment was her absence from her “ darling mamma.” Her 
enjoyment exceeded all our powers of im: agination, and we 
are puzzled to understand how one small body could sur- 
vive the amount of pleasurable emotions she describes in 
her volumes. We are sure our own “stalwart” frame 
would have broken down under them, and we should have 
gone off ina euthanasy. So much love, so much friendship, 
so much tenderness, so much pleasure, so much ecstasy of 
all sorts and kinds, was never, we are sure, crowded before 
into two volumes, or endured by one frail, delicate female 
body. We are amazed that she could live through it, or 
that the monotony of pleasure did not become painful. 
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Seriously Madame Le Vert has been a little too dem- 
onstrative in her volumes, and we should have been better 
pleased if she had sobered down a little their tone, which 
was all very well in writing to her near and dear friends, 
and restrained a little the expression of her feelings of the 
moment, when it came to the matter of publication. 
There are feelings which are too sacred to be paraded be- 
fore the public, and he or she who loves or praises every 
one without discrimination renders his or her love or praise 
a little too cheap to be highly prized. It is pleasant, we 
grant, to meet a pure, warm, gushing heart, that speaks 
out from its fulness and lovingness every thought and 
emotion as it rises, but not to the cold and profane public. 
Much of the pure rich feeling displayed in these volumes 
should have been kept sacred for the author’s husband, chil- 
dren, and most intimate friends, for the world is so ill-na- 
tured as to believe that one who expresses so much to 
strangers reserves little to be expressed in the narrower but 
dearer circle of home. Her volumes are principally made 
up of Letters which the lady wrote at the time to her 
friends at home, and regarded as Letters so addressed, or 
as a private journal in which she recorded her impressions 
at the moment they occurred, they are admirable, but 
there was a sort of profanation in publishing them to stran 
gers, and though they have given us a great amount o 
pleasure, we can hardly forgive the friends who persuaded 
her to print them. 

The volumes are, no doubt, what they profess to be, 
Souvenirs of Travel, and consist of hasty and often felici- 
tous sketches of what the accomplished, intellectual, and 
imaginative author saw and felt. They are the souvenirs 
of a graceful, highly cultivated, sprightly, loving woman, 
determined to see all she could of men and things, and to 
impart and receive all the pleasure possible. She makes 
us her friends, wins our heart, fascinates us, and in spite of 
sympathies we do not share, of opinions we dislike, and er- 
rors of all kinds, historical, chronological, ethnological, topo- 
graphical, and ty pographical, she carries us with her through 
her journeys, her interminable sight-seeings, everlasting 
visits to picture galleries, till we close her volumes with the 
sad feeling that there is one pleasure the less for us in this 
world. We do not understand nor investigate the secret 
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of her fascination, we only know we feel it and cannot 
escape from it. We lay aside thought, care, judgment, 
reflection, and give ourselves up to a real holiday enjoy- 
ment. We are obliged to enjoy volumes so fresh, so genu- 
ine, so artless, so running over with kindness and affection, 
although they tell us little we did not know, or give us of 
country, person, or event, scarcely a more liv ely i impression 
than we had before. 

A great portion of these volumes are taken up with mere 
catalogues of artists and works of art, which might have 
been copied from a Hand Book of Travels. If the amia- 
ble writer saw all the works of art she names, she could 
only have glanced at them. It would require a long life- 
time to have studied a tithe of those she names suffic siently 
to be able to pass a judgment on their merits. No genuine 
work of art tells you at once all its merits, and any one must 
be studied long and sympathetically before it can be truly 
appreciated. The lady has, no doubt, a real fondness for 
art, but her remarks can have little real value to those who 
have never seen the works on which she comments. In- 
deed, we do not quite share her enthusiasm for art, or, as 
to that matter, her enthusiasm for natural scenery either. 
We love art, and we love nature, and can feel their beauty, 
their grandeur, their sublimity, but we cannot very well 
become ecstatic over them. There has been latterly a great 
deal said of art and artists which we regard as a sort of 
cant. Art is not religion or worship, and artists are not 
much diviner than other men. If artists have done much 
to refine and ennoble, they have also done much to corrupt 
and debase human nature. The glory of Italy is not in 
her art, but that her art has been inspired by religion, and 
consecrated to its commemoration and service. As far 
as human genius goes we find the frescoes and _ bas-reliefs 
of disinterred Pompeii admirable, but they indicate a peo- 
ple sunk in sensuality, and are such as could serve only to 
sink them deeper in corruption. Art is worthy of praise, 
is desirable indeed, not simply as art, but only as it is de- 
voted to high religious and moral purposes. We have 
had amongst us, perhaps we have yet, a school that con- 
founds art with religion, and the inspiration of the artist 
with that of the seer or the prophet. It idolizes the - 
ductions of human genius, and tends to an idolatry of ¢ 
lower grade than that of ancient Greece or Rome. Artists 
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even artists of a very high rank, are not always holy men, 
and personally, even when employed on religious subjects, 
work for fame rather than for God. Certainly we would 
not speak slightingly of art, certainly we would not dispar- 
age its civilizing services, but we do not wish it to be con- 
founded with religion, or made an idolatry. We would 
remember that, after all, it is human, and should be conse- 
crated to God, as we consecrate to him or to his service 
what we have that is best and most precious. 

But it was not of art we intended to speak ; we only 
wish Madame LeVert had been more deeply impressed with 
the fact she observed in all Catholic countries in which 
she travelled, that what is most precious in art, and most 
rare and costly in gems and precious stones, is devoted to 
the churches and the service of religion, proving that with 
the people in these countries religion has been, if not now, 
the great purpose of life, and that they have held that what 
is consecrated to God is safe, and applied to its best pos- 
sible use. No expense lavished upon churches, or the pomp 
and splendor of worship, can be too great. Capital so in- 
vested is far safer, and will yield a richer return than cap- 
ital invested in railroad stocks, Atlantic telegraphs or 
Western lands. When we read Madame Le Vert’s glowing 
descriptions of the churches and their jewels, and precious 
relics, which even the barbarism of modern times has 
spared, we cannot help feeling how much wiser, how much 
more reasonable and just in their ends and aims were our 
old Catholic ancestors than we, the worshippers of a cold, 
material utilitarianism. They had noble conceptions, lofty 
spiritual aims, and lived for an end worthy of man, for they 
lived for their Maker. 

We do not know what Madame Le Vert’s religion is, 
or whether she has any or not ; but this we must say in 
her honor, that she never speaks disrespectfully of any one’s 
religion, and speaks of Catholics and Catholic things al- 
ways with respect, and not unfrequently with sympathy. 
She cannot be a Catholic, otherwise she would not speak 
of the Romish Church, and commend, as she does, in one 
instance, suicide, when she speaks of a young lady who 
killed herself, and “‘ put an end at once to her existence 
and her misery.” She goes to Mass, it is true, is deeply 
impressed with the deep tones of the organ, and the sub- 
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limity of Catholic worship ; but she goes also to the An- 
glican meeting, and is delighted with the sermon. She 
seems in fact disposed to accept all religions, and even re- 
tains a lingering fondness for the old religion of pagan 
Greece and Rome. As far as we can judge from her book, 
it is the poetry, the esthetic beauty of religion that cap- 
tivates her ; and any religion poetic and beautiful charms 
her. We should judge her to have more credulity than 
faith, and more romance than piety. Yet we are grate- 
ful to her for not following the example of most Prot- 
estant travellers in Catholic countries, and bearing honor- 
able testimony to the moral and religious worth of the 
Catholic population, in treating their religion with respect, 
in speaking reverently and affectionately of their clergy, 
and in neither seeking nor inventing scandals against them. 
This in these days is much, and we are happy to record it. 

Madame LeVert evidently has a romantic turn of mind, 
and makes the most of every romantic incident that falls in 
her way. She has a ready sympathy with all lovers, 
whether they love wisely and well or not. Where she 
finds true lovers she espouses their cause, whether their love 
was virtuous or criminal. This is the worst feature of her 
book, and almost the orily thing in it to censure under a 
moral point of view. The chaste matron, travelling with 
her husband and daughter, and writing to her “ darling 
mamma,” should have distinguished between lawful and 
unlawful love, and not shown too ready a sympathy 
with the latter, whenever it chanced to have a spice of ro- 
mance in it. Love, in its true sense, is a rational affection, 
and amenable to the laws ef morals ; love, as a passion, is 
no more respectable than anger, revenge, or any other pas- 
sion of human nature, and is perhaps the source of more 
crime, more evil, more misery to the individual and to so- 
ciety than any other that can be named ; and no one who 
honors her sex should ever chant its praises or consent to 
its apotheosis. On the part of Madame Le Vert, it is idle 
romance, or sheer thoughtlessness. We know,—no man 
knows better than we,—the attractiveness of this kind of 
romance, but age and experience have taught us its dan- 
gers, and we set our face sternly against it. 

Madame Le Vert’s own sunshiny nature,—the warmth 
of her affections, and the glowing enthusiasm of her imagi- 
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nation, have almost won our love for England and the 
English. She is unbounded in her admiration of Queen 
Victoria, who is, we dare say, a very good wife and mother ; 
she is enraptured with the noble families she visited, and 
from whom she received a cordial welcome. We have no 
doubt, the English nobility are very agreeable people, well 
bred, and therefore simple and natural in their manners ; 
but we know not why an American lady should be ecstatic 
in her admiration of them. They are the first class of 
their own country, but persons of the first class of one 
country are of equal rank with the first class of another, 
and entitled to associate with them on equal terms. The 
titles of the English nobility are for their own country, not 
for ours ; they ‘pk we them on a par with the American 
eentleman or the American lady, but give them with us no 
superiority. ‘To suppose otherwise, is to retain the spirit 
of provincials, and to forget that we are an independent 
nation, standing on an equal footing in social point of view 
with Great Britain, and socially our first class are the peers 
of her first class, although hers bear titles and ours do not. 
The American J/ister is the equal of the English My 
Lord, providing it covers equal breeding and accomplish- 
ments, which it often does. We like the specimens we 
have seen of the English nobility ; indeed, we like, wher- 
ever we meet him, the well-bred En; clishma in, as we do the 
well-bred gentleman of any country. We have a natural 
sympathy with the E nglish, for the basis of our own Amer- 
ican character is English ; but we regard the title, only 
as it marks the Englishman’s rank in his own country. 

We neither envy it nor contemn it ; we do not care for it ; 

we see the man under it, if there be ‘a man under it, neither 

enlarged nor lesse ned by bearing it. We sympathize 

neither with the English radical, who would abolish all 
titles of nobility, nor with the American snob or flunky, 
who bows to them, worships them, and is dying to have 
them recognized by his own country, and bestowed on him 
and his, We see no disparity of rank between Mrs. Le 
Vert and the Duchess of Sutherland, or why there should 
be any more condescension on the part of the English 
lady in extending hospitality to the American, than on the 
part of the American lady in extending hospitality to the 
English lady ; or why a mutual exchange of civilities and 
kind attentions between them should be regarded as a 
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matter to be recorded and printed and published to the 
world. Is it any thing remarkable, that an American 
lady, moving in the first circles in her own country, should 
move and find herself at home in the first circles of other 
countries, which she chooses to visit ? 

Madame Le Vert is in London, in her hotel, looking 
out of the windows to the street, where she sees what she 
had never seen in her own country. 


“In front of me, at the crossing of the street, stands an old 
woman, with snow white hair; in her hands she hes an ancient- 
looking broom, with which she ‘ sweeps the crossing,’ and puts forth 
her hand for charity. No one gives her any—yes! one person has 
dropped a copper in her hand. There seems a spell about some ob- 
jects; for, though my eyes are enchanted by the gay and gorgeous 
scene, they irresistibly wander back to the old woman. It is 
another revelation of London life. Wealth and luxury dash proudly 
by, while poverty holds out its hands for the charity ‘which does not 
come. A sad, sad fe eling stole over me, and involunt: wily I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Thank God, © have never seen this in my own country ! ‘on 


Surely the excellent lady could never have lived in 
New York, where the thing which struck her fancy so pow- 
erfully, may be seen almost any day in the year, or hour 
of the day. It is not necessary to cross the Atlantic to 
find the contrasts of wealth and poverty, or to see ‘‘ wealth 
and luxury roll by, and poverty hold out its hands for the 
charity which does not come.” It is impossible that the 
contrasts should anywhere be greater than in our large 
commercial and trading cities. We have known not a few 
instances of death from actual starvation. Madame Le 
Vert may have known nothing of the sort ; for she pro- 
bably has never visited much among the poor people of her 
own country, and she belongs to the South, where the sys- 
tem of slave labor obtains, and the poor ‘whites are not 
recognized. America has noble institutions, noble traits, 
and in many things may claim superiority over the nations 
of the Old World ; but it is a blind patriotism that asserts 
that, save in politics, the inequalities of the European na- 
tions do not obtain here, or that we have with us no beg- 
gars, no poverty, no squalid wretchedness. There is fright- 
ful poverty with us, and no little of that most frightful of 
all poverty, the poverty that seeks to conceal itself, and 
put on the appearance of competence. No country in the 
world, considering our advantages, has more of it, and we 
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believe there is no country in the world, unless it be Great 
Britain, where it is so great a misfortune to be poor as in 
these United States. Poverty is looked upon here as a dis- 
grace, and treated as a crime. Every year, too, matters 
are growing worse with us, and the silly boasts over other 
nations, that we are too ready to make, should be very ma- 
terially moderated. Considering the new world we have at 
our disposal, the rich virgin soil inviting our cultivation, the 
high and advanced civilization our first colonists brought with 
them, and the free scope we have for our intelligence, our 
virtue, and our energy, it is doubtful whether we have the 
right to hold up our head in presence of a single European 
nation. We have done and are doing, not the best, but 
the worst in our power. It is nonsense to boast of the suc- 
cess of our experiment of freedom; and, if it has not 
proved an absolute failure, we owe it to the conservative 
institution of slavery, an institution that contradicts every 
principle of freedom the American people glory in assert- 
ing. We believe the experiment will succeed ; we have 
hope in the future of our country ; but as yet the experi- 
ment has not succeeded, and as a people we are below 
what we were in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in substantial freedom, in loyalty of principle, in stern in- 
tegrity, in manly energy. We have undergone a fearful 
moral deterioration ; we are even deteriorating physically, 
and there are practices rife amongst us, which if not soon 
checked, will tell fearfully on the physique as well as the 
morale of the future generations. That is not true patriot- 
ism that shuts the eyes to these facts, and goes on boasting 
of our prosperity. True patriotism looks the evil full in 
the face, owns it, and exerts itself to find a remedy, and a 
remedy that will reach the children of the immigrants as 
well as of the older inhabitants of the country. 

The portions of Madame Le Vert’s volumes which 
have interested us the most, are those devoted to Cuba and 
Spain. She isa Liberal and sympathizes with Kossuth, and 
the Liberal party throughout Europe. She cannot hate, 
but she comes as near hating Austria and the King of the 
Two Sicilies as is in her nature. She is a strong Ameri- 
can aud a strong republican. Moreover, she lives in Mobile, 
where the desire to annex Cuba to the Union is stronger 
than in any other city we have visited, yet this is the way 
she speaks of the Cubans : 
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“ After leaving the Plaza de Toros, we drove around the paseos 
which were exceedingly thronged. In every volante the prettiest 
and youngest woman sits slightly in front of the other two, and is 
always called la nina bonita, (the beautiful child.) The Captain- 
General and his Guard were out amid the crowd. He rides in regal 
style. Oh! lovely was the view of hundreds of volantes filled with 
gracefully- dressed girls, smiling and waving their fans as they 
passed along. They certainly seem a most happy and contented 
people, and re: ully appear to feel compassion for those whose lot is 
cast far from Cuba. What a pity it would be to make them Ameri- 
cans! Soon then would they learn to strive—to drive—to struggle 
—to labor to be rich. To them the delicious climate would have 
no charms, unless ‘they had wealth at command.’ It was _pleas- 
ant to look upon the contentment visible in every face. Agreeable 
thoughts filled the mind, as when one gazes upon a charming pic- 
ture; and it was absolutely refreshing to the spirit, to see no more 
the stir, the rush, the effort of Anglo-Saxon life. An enjoyable quiet- 
ude pervades the earth and air, and all objects present a novel aspect. 

“ Beautiful Cuba! Beautiful Cuba! It is not strange to me 
now that the followers of Columbus knelt upon the ground where 
first they landed, and thanked the good God for the gift of such a 
glorious country.” 

No pen could write a severer satire on our countrymen, 
on American enerEy American life, yet nothing more true. 
American energy, American enterprise, if rightly directed, 
would be a rs A thing, but as it is, it issad and sadden- 
ing. For what is all our ‘hurry and bustle ? For what do 
we toil early and late, giving ourselves rarely a single holi- 
day ? For what do we traverse sea and land, forego all the 
sweets of society, all the pleasures of life, reckless of man’s 
law and of God’s law, the rights of nations or the rights of 
individuals? To amass wealth, which we never enjoy, 
which slips from our grasp in our old age, or which at best 
we can only leave for our children to squander. Never was 
Thrift so unthrifty as the American, never did so little good 
come of such immense labors as we perform. Yet we would 
annex all nations to us ; yet we hold ourselves up as the 
model for all nations to copy. Let Cuba be annexed, and 
Cuban life is gone, and the American life of toil, drudgery, 
gloom, and speculation takes its place. 

Here is a paragraph or two on old Spain, which we com- 
mend to the traducers of the noble Spanish people : 

“During our sojourn in Madrid, we made the acquaintance of 
many of the members of Las Cortes. We found them charming in 
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conversation, intellectual, and exceedingly well informed. They gave 
us much information concerning Spain, and freely discussed her pre- 
sent position. Many of the people are eager for a republic, and all 
are anxious for some improvement in the government. The Cortes 
is now occupied with a new Constitution, which they are striving to 
make acceptable to all parties. 

“The eloque nt eulogist of our country we soon discovered was 
the Marquis de Alvi: arde, leader of the ‘ Progresistas,’ the party who 
are strong advocates for progress. He is a man of nob le talent and 
chivalric impulses—enthusiastic in debate and feared by his ene- 
mies. Only a few years ago all his possessions were confise: ated, 
but have since been restored to him, Te seemed just the man to 
be the idol of the people, warm, frank, and sympathetic. It was 
really a delight to liisten to his impassioned words, when he spoke 
of his country, of its past grandeur, and its present agitated and reck- 
less existence. 

“It is nearly thirty years since the civil war began, soon after 
the death of Ferdinand the Seventh, and during that long period 
fearful and frightful has been the desolation of homes and hearts. 
Kindred blood shed by kindred hands has deluged the land. Par- 
ties and fierce factions have risen up, each contending for power 
while the wretched country was tossed from one to the other as 
though it were a football. Yet with all this demoralizing strife, 
and its attendant evils of poverty, rapine, and murder, the loyalty and 
chivalry of the Spanish character have never been extinguished. 
It stil] posse sses the nob le bearing, the love of independe nce, and 
generous ardor of those ancient days, when Spain was _ first 
among the nations of Europe; and though dimmed by its sur- 
roundings of discord and internal warfare, its elements of great- 
ness and true dignity still live in many and many a heart. Spain 
is really a wonderful country; for none other could have so long 
sustained itself under such trials and difficulties. Often is my 
admiration called forth by the firm faith with which its people 
look forward to the future, always picturing it as bright and prosper- 
ous, and saying, ‘ After the storm comes the sunshine ’ and though 
constantly dis: ot iaak they are ever hopeful. Never has any 
country been more calumniated by the false impressions which have 
gone abroad of its inhabitants. Before we came to Spain, persons 
were frequently warning us of the rough and terrible roads ; of the 
dangers of the mountain-passes, where wild and fearless banditti held 
Supreme control ; of the miserable inns and lawless peasants. All 
of these stories have proved utterly false, and absolutely a myth. 
The roads are good, the inns excellent, the mountain- passes well 
protected by the Guardia Civil, and the people most instinctively po- 
lite and cordial to strangers. Spain is the land of romance and of 
beautiful legends. Then it is truly rich in the memories of the past. 
In all our wanderings we have never heard an uncivil word or seen a 
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rude action. Amid all classes of persons, from the nobility to the 
poor peasant, we have received the kindest and most genial atten- 
tions.” 

This is simple justice, and we are glad to find Madame 
Le Vert has the courage to write and publish it in the face 
of our Anglo-Saxon world. England finds it for her inter- 
est to calumniate Spain, which she has done her best to 
ruin, and which shows a vitality and love of independence 
that annoy her. The mass of our American writers are but 
the feeble echoes of their English masters, and rarely dare 
have on any subject an opinion of their own. Our syco- 
phancy in literature and opinion to England is disgust- 
ing, and proves that we have not yet thrown off from 
our souls the badge of colonial dependence. English and 
American scribbles have grossly misrepresented and calum- 
niated’ Spain, the Spanish Queen and Court, the Spanish 
grandees and nobles, and the Spanish people. The Span- 
iards are the most noble, chivalric, hospitable, and courteous 
people in Europe, where, except, perhaps, in Ireland, the 
stranger is sure of the most hearty welcome, and to be made 
tofecl himself the most at home. In spite of English mate- 
rialism, in spite of French philosophy and infidelity, the 
Spanish people are substantially a Catholic people, with the 
pure and gentle manners, the courteous bearing, and the 
warm hearts the Catholic religion is so well adapted to 
foster. Thirty years of revolution and civil war have not 
yet destroyed the Spanish nature or Spanish manners, 
and the nation has in itself a recuperative energy to be 
found in no other people. Not all the O’ Donnells and 
Esparteros, backed by all the power of England and 
English creditors, will prove able to prevent her from re- 
covering from her present fallen state, and holding her 
proper rank among the nations of Europe. 

Madame Le Vert spent much time in Rome and Italy. 
While in Rome she was permitted to visit the Pope, Pius 
the Ninth, now gloriously reigning. We copy the account 
of her visit in her own words in a letter addressed to her 
mother 

“Rome, Itary, April 19th, 1855. 

“I cannot sleep to-night, precious Mamma, until I have written 
and told you the de slig rht we experienced in being prese mted to the 
Pope of Rome, and of the affectionate and e: aptivating kindness with 
which he received us. A cordial letter from our excellent Bishop 
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Portier introduced us to Monsignore Barnabo, to whom we are in- 
debted for the favor of this private audience 

“Yesterday morning a charming note came from Count Bor- 
romeo, informing me that his Holiness would gladly receive a visit 
from us at four o’clock this afternoon. Hence at that hour we drove 
to the Vatican (the winter residence of the Pope), attired, according 
to the etiquette of the court, in deep black, with long black veils 
thrown over our heads. Passing a group of Swiss Guards at the 
foot of the marble stairway, we were conducted by an officer along 
corridors, and through great apartments, to the ¢ ante-chamber. The 
walls of this room w ere glowing with the radiant pictures of Raphael, 
of Murillo, Titian, and Guido. As we stood admiring these master- 
pieces of painting, Monsignore Talbot (an English Bishop) joined 
us, and we then proceeded to the reception room, which was a long 
saloon with exquisitely frescoed ceiling, but no adornment of furni- 
ture. 

“Near a table, at one end of the room, his Holiness was seated. 
He arose when we entered. Monsignore Talbot presented us and 
immediately retired. As we approached him, he held out hishands, 
and in a sweet voice said, ‘ Welcome to Rome, my friends.’ I knelt 
before him and kissed his hand, with the earnest reverence I would 
feel for an honored parent. At once we glided into conversation, and 
were soon completely charmed by his genial manner so honest and 
truthful. He is an exceedingly ‘handsome man, about sixty years 
old, we were told, although he appears much younger. His features 
are fine and his eyes beautiful. The expression of his mouth is in- 
describably sweet, and his smile possesses a magnetic charm which 
draws to him all hearts. Ev ery word and look revealed the gener- 
ous and sympathetic nature which, were it within his power, would 
gladly shield every human creature from sin, suffering, or sorrow. 

* He spoke of our country, and its onward progress, with dee 
and warm interest, calling it the ‘noble land of W ashington,’ The 
New World, he rem: arked, had always been very dear to him, for the 

early days of his life as a priest hi ud been passed in Buenos Ayres, 
South America. Its vast pampas he had traversed, and crossed over 
the Andes to the Pacific shore of the continent. During his resi- 
dence in Chili Pope Gregory had recalled him to It uly, and soon 
after named him Bishop of Imola. Oh! Mamma, it was a perfect en- 
joyment to listen to his description of those far-away lands, and of 
the sublime scenery of the lofty mountains whose summits are near- 
est heaven. 

“ We conversed at first in French and Spanish (English, the 
Pope said, he could never learn ;) but fearing it might be some ef- 
fort to his Holiness to speak them, I begged he would address me 
in Italian, which, although not so familiar to me as the other lan- 
guages, | could understé and excee sdingly well. How glad I was after- 
wards this thought came to me, for his utterance of the Italian was 
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as soft and melodious as the strains of music, so rich, full, and son- 
orous. The orations of Cicero, and the verses of Virgil, were worthy 
of a language harmonious like this; for though the Italian is 
somewhat changed, it is still the daughter of the Latin, and has 
all the exquisite grace of expression and flowing elegance of the 
parent tongue. 

“ Then, the dear Pope dwelt with touching eloquence upon the 
goodness of God, which had so miraculously saved him from a ter- 
rib le death, during the accident at the C onvent of St. Agnese. He 
related to us the incidents of that frightful scene. Some catacombs 
had been recently discovered near the church, and his Holiness went 
to visit them, accompanied by a large suite of cardinals, bishops, and 
foreign Ambassadors. After the "y had explored the subterranean home 
of the dead, they proceeded to the convent near by. In a great, old 
room of the building, long unused, the monks had prepare 1d a colla- 
tion. The Pope was seated in an immense oaken chair, with a high 
back and enormous arms. Before he commenced p: artaking of the 
refreshments a number of boys from a_ neighboring school were 
brought in to receive his blessing. He had just given it to them, 
and had commanded the servants to bring him some of the delicacies 
to distribute among the children, when a fearful crash was heard 
and the floor sank into a vault below thirty feet deep. Shrieks of ter- 
ror, and appalling cries of the wounded resounded through the con- 
vent. The crowd without, rushed along the corridors leading to the 
banquet room. The walis alone were standing. Far below there was 
a mass of rafters, and stones of the paved floor, and crushed and 
bleeding bodies. ‘Save our Father! save his Holiness!’ was the 
first thought animating the hearts of the throng around. Through 
the vaults below, they found their way to the scene of disaster, and 
removing tables, chairs, and mangled forms of men and children, at 
last they reached the great oaken chair, which had fallen over the 
Pope, and thereby preserved him from serious injury, perhaps from 
instant death. They raised it, and to their joy the good Pope was 
unhurt. His hands were cl: asped in prayer for the suffering crea- 
tures around him. He seemed to have no ‘thought of himself. 

“*Oh! how frightful must h: ave been your emotions, when you 
felt the floor sinking beneath you,’ I exclaimed _ listened. He 
looked at me almost re proac hfully, as he said, ‘No, my daughter, I 
was calm; for in that fearful moment, I felt I was in the hands of a 
gracious God who would save me, if it were his divine will; but 
my heart was pierced with agony, as I heard the screams of the 
innocent children, and I thought of the poor mothers rendered 
desolate by this horrible accident ; for I then believed many were 
killed, ane that others would die of their wounds. However the re- 
sult has proved less severe than I imagined, and, with the blessing 
of the Almighty, I trust all may recover.’ 

“The Pope asked O. her name, and she replied, ‘Octavia ;’ 
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while I added, ‘She bears my name, your Holiness, and I was 
called after the Roman Octavia, whose character my mother greatly 
admired.’ Whereupon his Holiness uttered a most ch: arming pan 1e- 
gyric upon the character of my illustrious namesake, saying, ‘ You 
should be proud of that name, for the Roman Octavia possessed 
every virtue and grace which should adorn a woman. Even now, in 
Rome, you will find an undying remembrance of her noble and 
generous qualities, and many monuments to her memory.’ 

“Thank you a thousand times, Mamma, for giving me the name 
of Octavia. 

“TI wish I could repeat to you all the words the Pope said, they 
were so genial, sparkling with intellect, and warm with kindness. 
After one hour’s interview, we bade him farewell. But ere we left 
i he gave me his benediction. As I knelt before him, he placed 

s hand upon my head, saying, ‘May the blessing of God descend 
inn you, and his Holy Spirit guide you into all truth; may God’s 
providence protect you and yours, and bring you in peace to = 
world of the redeemed.” ‘The tones of his voice were so sole mn, § 
full of affectionate feeling, tears of gratitude burst from my eyes, as 
I eagerly, and with the utmost veneration, kissed the hands he ex- 
tended to raise me up. Then I asked him to bless my child ; and 
she, kne ling before him, likewise reevived his benediction and we 
withdrew. M. D., as well as your two Octavias, was deeply im- 
pressed with the honesty, the truth, and nobleness of the Supreme 
Pontiff, and with a sincere admiration of his kind manner and cor- 
dial reception of us. 

“In the ante-chamber we met again Monsignore Talbot, an ex- 
tremely intelligent man, who had spent some years travelling in the 
United States. He accompanied us to our carriage, and after a little 
pleasant conversation we drove away. It was a bewitching after- 
noon, and the grand colonnade of St. Peter’s was bathed in a golden 
flood of the sun’s parting rays. The fountains were joyous sly cast- 
ing up their bright waters, and ‘earth and air seemed in a holiday 
mood.’ 

“Tt is impossib le for me to tell you, Mamma, how happy I was, 
thinking of the sweet visit to his Holiness, and looking upon the 
grandeur which encircled me. The blessing and the prayer of that 
saintly man will be forever precious to my soul, and dear to me as 
the memory of the loved and the lost. 

“T will write soon to Bishop Portier, and tell him of the message 
from his Holiness which he charged me to deliver. It is very kind, 
and manifests how deep an interest the Pope feels in the spiritual 
welfare of his distant children. 

“Octavia has been long asleep, and I am quite weary, for it is 
past the midnight ; but I care not for the lateness of the hour. I 
have faithfully given my darling Mammaa picture of the scene, and 
a true history of the incidents of our interview ; and I will now knock 
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at the ‘golden gate of dreams,’ first asking the good God to bless 
Mamma, and dear little Netta, for the sake of their loving 
“ Octavia.” 

There are various other passages we would like to 
extract, but our space is exhausted. The volumes are a 
little gossipy, and we have given but a gossipy notice of 
them, yet the reader will find in them little to offend, and 
much to please him. They are the genuine outpourings 
of a fresh, unsophisticated heart of a true Southern lady, 
with whom one cannot help being charmed, if he would. 
They are light, sketchy, imaginative, yet contain a very 
large fund of information of one sort and another, and indi- 
cate a highly cultivated mind, that is not a stranger to 
serious thought, perhaps to sad feelings, and to solid stud- 
ies. At any rate, they are two charming volumes, and we 
assure the author that since Hillard’s Six Months in Italy, 
we have read no work of travels which has pleased us so 
much, or which we can so warmly recommend to lovers of 
light reading or polite literature. The few criticisms we 
have allowed ourselves, detract little from their merits, 
which are real. 


Art. VI.—The Eastern Question not yet settled. British 
India, &e. 


THE succession of events is so rapid, and the changes 
in the aspect of things are so frequent, that a Review pub- 
lished only once in three months cannot keep pace with 
them. When our July Review went to press, Lord Pal- 
merston appeared everywhere in the ascendant, and France 
everywhere as overreached and compelled to second the 
policy of Great Britain, British preponderance everywhere 
established, and not likely soon to be disturbed. But 
hardly were our speculations on the subject published be- 
fore news from British India rendered our speculations, 
for the moment at least, doubtful, if not false. 

An English periodical has pleasantly remarked of us, 
that our strongest passion after love for our religion is ha- 
tred of England. But this proves that even English peri- 
odicals are not infallible. We donot hate England, indeed 
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hatred is not with us a very strong passion, and we are 
not aware of hating any nation or any individual. 
We like England as the land of our ancestors. We like 
the English people, and perhaps have more points of sym- 
pathy with them than with any other European people. 
But both as a Catholic and as a patriot, we do dislike Eng- 
lish preponderance, and we would rather, for the best in- 
terests of mankind, see any other European nation supreme 
than Great Britain. This is because we are, rightly or 
wrongly, opposed, heart and soul, to the British industrial 
and mercantile system. We have been opposed to that 
system ever since we had a thought on the subject, and our 
opposition becomes stronger and more intense in proportion 
as we see more of its workings, especially in our own coun- 
try. Wherever the influence of Great Britain is felt, the 
virtue and simplicity, the peace and happiness of the people 
depart, and a fierce, bitter, all-absorbing struggle for the 
goods of this world alone ensues. English influence has 
ruined Portugal, has prostrated Spain, embroiled Sardinia, 
demoralized, to a fearful extent, the greater part of Italy, 
and weakened France. It corrupts morals, weakens the 
hold of religion on the heart, and diffuses a degrading hea- 
thenism. Her literature, her philosophy, her religion, as 
well as her industry and commerce, tend to materialize the 
nations, and to produce the convietion that man lives for 
this world alone. She is of the earth earthy, and the 
grand Apostle of Carnal Judaism. We cannot, then, but 
dread her preponderance, and though we may admire her 
intense energy, we cannot but deplore its direction. 

We regretted that the opposition to the British system 
had, in the late Eastern war, no better representative than 
Russia, but we believed that the interests of religion and 
humanity required the defeat of what we regarded then and 
regard now as an unprincipled combination against her. We 
regretted the Anglo-French alliance, and in the war we own 
we wished the defeat of the Allies, not because we had any 
hostile feeling to France, but because we believed their suc- 
cess would tend to confirm British supremacy, which in our 
view is worse for the world than would be that of Russia, as 
bad as that no doubt would be. We believed that Great Brit- 
ain was the enemy from whom France had the most to 
dread, and that Russia or Austria was the ally the Empe- 
ror should have courted. ‘The true interest of France is to 
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labor to isolate Great Britain from the continent, above all 
to prevent her from finding, as in times past, an ally in 
Austria and Central Europe. France now, no doubt, has 
a good understanding with Russia, which we are glad to 
see, but it has been purchased at the expense of an equally 
good understanding between those old allies, Austria and 
England. What is desirable is that France and Russia 
should so accommodate their respective interests to the le- 
gitimate interests of Austria as to detach her from her 
English alliance, and enable her to act in harmony with 
them ; for we regard English policy as alike hostile to every 
Continental State. 

England depends for her rank as a first-class power on 
her Indian Empire, threatened by the Transcaucasian expan- 
sion of Russia and the African expansion of France. Her 
policy is, very properly, to guard against these two expan- 
sions; Russia dominant in the Turkish and Persian courts, 
and France dominant in Egypt and Syria, with a ship ca- 
nal across the Isthmus of Suez, the Indian Empire is not 
worth a life’s purchase and ‘British preponderance has 
ceased to exist. Finding the new emperor of the French 
ready to engage in a war to consolidate his throne and to 
force his recognition as legitimate sovereign of France by 
the monarchs of Europe, England enlisted him in a war 
against Russia, hoping through his aid to cripple the power 
of Russia, and check her farther advance towards India, 
nothing doubting that she would be able to keep him faith- 
ful to her policy, through her hold on the Revolutionists, 
and her power, if he became restive, to stir up a formida- 
ble Red Republican movement against him, The war was 
declared, and grew to more gigantic dimensions than were 
counted on ; Russia proved a more formidable enemy than 
had been anticipated, and though in fair fight, man to man, 
the Allies beat the Russians, they were able to do it only 
at a terrible loss to themselves. ‘The E ymperor of France 
having gained his objects in going into the war, and having 
secured the point of honor in the fall of Southern Sebas- 
topol, succeeded in making peace, and in coming to a good 
understanding with Russia, before England had se cured any 
of her own objects in the war. Russia had suffered, but 
she had neither been humbled nor effectually crippled, and 
as between France and England, the Peace of Paris, March 
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1856, was a French triumph. But the triumph was but 
fora moment. The settlement of the Danubian principal- 
ities was left to be effected by commissioners. France leaned 
to the Russian mode of settlement, which was opposed to 
the Austrian mode. This gave to England a chance to side 
with Austria, and in concert with her to check France and 
Russia at the court of Constantinople, and to reéstablish 
the preponderance of British diplomacy in the councils of 
the Sublime Porte. She used her preponderance to defeat 
the projected canalization of the Isthmus cf Suez, and to 
obtain from the Porte, with the guaranty of a six per cent. 
minimum on the cost, the concession of a railway along the 
valley of the Euphrates from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf, both measures directly in the teeth of the 
policy of France as well as of Russia. Her Indian govern- 
ment declared war against Persia, sent an army to invade 
the Persian dominions, and took possession of Bushire, 
on the gulf, which she yet holds, and will hold as long as 
she can. With the command of Aden, of the Persian 
Gulf, and through a friendly power of Herat, she seemed, 
when our last Review went to press, to have command of 
all the gates of India, and with a Red Republican revolution 
held in terrorem over the Emperor of the French, and 
through a good understanding with Austria, the predomi- 
nance at Constantinople, to have checkmated both France 
and Russia, while through the interests of trade and the pow- 
er of credit, she held the United States as her vassal. She 
seemed to have completely triumphed, and to hold the 
world at her feet. 

But at this moment, when the only trouble she had on 
her hands was a trifling brush with four hundred millions 
of Chinese, in which she counted on the codperation of 
France and the United States, the revolt in India came 
like a sudden clap of thunder to startle her from her dream 
of universal supremacy,—to threaten her with the loss of 
that very empire she had directed all her policy to defend, 
and to which she owed her rank as a first-class European 
power. It is impossible to judge, at this distance and with 
our imperfect information, of the magnitude or probable 
consequences of what is called the “Indian mutiny.” Its 
first effect has been a partial relaxation of her Constan- 
tinopolitan policy, and the partial ascendency of French 
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and Russian diplomacy over the English and Austrian, 
which will be a complete ascendency, if the troubles in In- 
dia continue for any great length of time. 

The British authority in India before the revolt, ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, over one hundred and ‘fifty 
millions of souls. The British Indian army, of regular 
and irregular troops, distributed through the several presi- 
dencies and provinces, from the best information we can 
get, was not far from three hundred thousand, of which 
less than thirty thousand were Europeans. Of the native 
troops about one-third have mutinied, or been disbanded, 
and the greater part of the remainder, though reported 
loyal, we suppose cannot be relied on w ith entire confidence. 
The revolt, we take it, must be suppressed mainly by Eu- 
ropean troops. Of these, counting the forces intended to 
operate against China, but countermanded to India, about 
fifty thousand, all the available forces England has to 
spare, have been despatched, and may reach their destina- 
tion in the early part of November. Our own impression 
is, that these, with the European troops already in India, 
will be sufficient to defeat the revolt wherever it makes a 
stand, but not to render the future possession of India 
secure and peaceful. We think that the Indian Em- 
pire, though retained, will hereafter be a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength to England, and that she will 
find it henceforth difficult to maintain that supremacy at 
which she has aimed. Obliged at the moment to abandon 
Austria, and no longer able to play off Russia against 
France or France against Russia, she will find herself in 
the presence of these great powers relatively weakened, and 
unable to prevent them from carrying out both a Kuro- 
pean and an Oriental policy hostile to hers. 

The press of this city, conducted to a great extent by 
British subjects, or by men who were born and bred British 
subje cts, and have br itish rather than American sy mpathies, 
is very generally desirous that England should maintain her 
Indian ‘Empire, and the Herald, owned and edited by a 
‘canny Scot,” has gone so far as to recommend recruiting 
the British army in this country, and to propose that in 
case of need our government should assist England in re- 
conquering India. This only proves that, if we are ever 
to emerge from our colonial dependence, and to be in spirit 
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and feeling an independent nation, Great Britain must 
lose her present rank, and cease to be at the head of the 
industrial and mercantile system of the world. We are, 
perhaps, less independent of England than we were in our 
colonial days. Our mercantile interest is strictly united to 
hers, and ¢ lepen 1s on her prosperity ; our planting interests, 
and latterly even our agricultural interests in general have 
become dependent on her maintaining her preponderance. 
The United States are little else than an English farm, 
and our trade a branch of the English house. Any thing 
that gives us the possession of our own farm, and the con- 
trol of our own trade, we should regard as a real blessing to 
the country. We prefer national independence, with pov- 
erty and hard labor, to national slavery to a foreign power 
or to foreign interests, even with wealth, luxury, and idle- 
ness to gild it. Our patriotism revolts at the idea of being 
the tenant of England, or any other foreign nation. It re- 
volts equally at the idea of having our country governed by 
men who would sacritice national dignity, national welfare, 
and the real interests of the human race toa bale of cotton, a 
hogshead of tobacco, a bag of rice, or a box of merchandise. 
A nation so governed must always be mean and contempti- 
ble, and can never be a nation of men, of high-souled, chi- 
valric freemen. Our government now and then, to save 
appearances, makes a bluster and uses big words, but is 
really afraid to say its soul is its own before the British 
government, and seldom fails to conform to its wishes, Yet 
these Anglo-American 1 newspapers and our Anglo-Ameri- 
can administration, professing an anti-English, but always 
pursuing an English policy, do not represent the real Ameri- 
can feeling ; they represent only certain classes and inter- 
ests. The real American sentiment would not be pained 
to see Eneland lose her Indian Hmpire, and reduced to a 
second rate power. Unhappily this sentiment is smothered, 
and hardly finds an organ for its expression. 

India is one of England’s best markets ; deprived 
India she can buy less of us; we then can sell less to 
her, and buy less of her. No doubt of all that, and for a 
time _ trade would suffer, as well as that of Great Bri- 
tain, by her loss of her Indian Empire, though not to an 
equal extent. But there are.things of greater value to a 
nation than trade. No nation is really enriched by trade. 
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Trade accumulates luxuries, but luxuries impoverish, not 
enrich a people. All real wealth is in land and labor, and 
that nation is richest in which labor can the easiest obtain 
from the land the means of subsistence and comfort. The 
land is with us vastly more burdened than it was fifty years 
ago, and hence it is far harder for the laborer to maintain 
his independence. Land and labor have to sustain with us 
a lavish expenditure, a luxury and extravagance that tax 
their energies far beyond their present capacity, since 
our indebtedness, our drafts on the future, must be counted 
by hundreds, if not by thousands of millions. All credit 
is a draft on the future, and the amount of a nation’s in- 
debtedness is the excess of its expenditures over its income, 
The actual addition to our productive capital in any one 
year’does not equal the indebtedness we contract during 
that year, and hence with all our trade and industry we 
rather grow poorer than richer, and the difficulty of living 
becomes greater. The fact of this difficulty every poor 
man feels, and feels notwithstanding the new lands opened 
to cultivation, and the immense additions made ev ery year 
to our wealth by the immigration of hardy, healthy, able- 
bodied, adult laborers, men and women. The reason of 
this is the fact, that by the modern system of trade and 
commerce, we increase the burdens of land and labor, Let 
China engage in trade with the energy and enterprise dis- 
played by Great Britain, and she would soon find herself 
unable to support her four hundred millions of inhabitants, 
and the want and wretchedness of her population would be 
increased a hundred-fold ; for the additional burden it would 
impose on land and labor would be expended in luxuries, 
and worse than a dead loss to the nation. During the last 
thirty years the population of this State has more than 
doubled, and yet during that time the rural population has 
been steadily decreasing. Suppose the same to be the case 
throughout the Union, which I presume it is not as yet, it 
would be easy to see the increased burden imposed on land 
and labor, in having more than double the number to sup- 
port out of their earnings. The evil that weighs us down 
is in the immense numbers of non-producers land and labor 
have to support, and to a great extent in luxury and ex- 
travagance, 

We know that we do not follow Adam Smith nor any 
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of the political economists, though it is possible that we 
have studied him and them as much as most men have. 
They are right enough from their point of view and in their 
narrow sphere, but the system they defend, when carried 
into practice, and made the rule of national policy, is about 
as absurd and mischievous a system as the devil ever assisted 
the human mind to invent. If all the modern political 
economies had been strangled in their birth, it would have 
been a blessed thing for the human race. We know there 
are few at present to agree with us, and the leading minds 
of the age and country, if they notice us at all, will set 
down what we are saying to our ignorance, our eccentricity, 
or our love of paradox. Be it so. That will not make 
what we say less true, or prove the wisdom of those who 
regurd commerce as the pioneer of Christianity, and the 
merchant who does his best to master or circumvent un- 
Christianized nations for the purposes of gain, as the most 
successful Christian missionary. But, believing, as we do, 
the modern industrial and mercantile system the greatest 
curse of the times, we of course cannot regret as untoward 
any of those events which tend to break it up. We cannot 
very bitterly lament the disturbances in British India, and 
should not grieve immoderately were Great Britain to 
lose all her foreign possessions, and be confined to her own 
sea-girt islands, because with her fall must fall, or be greatly 
modified, that system which now enslaves or cripples all 
nations, and ruins innumerable souls. We should regret, 
therefore, to see England recruiting her Indian army on our 
soil, or aided by American sympathy to preserve her Kast 
Indian possessions, If with her own unaided strength she 
can suppress the revolt, let her do it ; let no one try to 
hinder her, but let no one offer her assistance. 

We cannot discover that the English have contributed 
any thing to the well-being of India. India was wealthier, 
the land was better cultivated, and the people were less 
oppressed under Mahometan than they have been under 
British rule. Unless all the accounts we have been able to 
get of India, even through British sources, are totally false, 
India has greatly suffered by coming under British domin- 
ion. The English have broken down the Indian manu- 
factures for the benefit of Leeds, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham. They have suffered agriculture to decline, large 
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districts of territory to become depopulated and waste ; 

and have oppressed to the last degree the unhappy ryots or 
cultivators of the soil. Under their rule, it appears that 
out of the twenty dollars a year, the most the miserable ryot 
can obtain from his holding, eighteen go to the Company 
and its agents, European or native. Whole districts suf- 
fer frequently from famine, and deaths by want, by starva- 
tion, may be counted by millions. I cannot find that for 
this horrible oppression and suffering England has given 
any compensating advantages. She “has done nothing to 
bring them within the pale of European civilization,—no- 
thing to Christianize them, or to elevate them in the scale 
of moral beings. As far us the accounts we have seen can 
be relied on, English rule has been an unmixed evil to the 
great mass of the Hindoo population. Let who will gov- 
ern India, she cannot be worse governed than she has been 
by the British East India Company. For the sake of In- 
dia herself, we can see no reason why it is desirable that 
she should continue under Great Britain,—a nation that 
has had, since the Reformation, no mission sidan to Chris- 
tianize or to civilize any barbaric nation. She has bravery, 

energy, enterprise, mechanical skill, but she has no heart, 

no power to work on the nobler elements of the human soul. 
Her touch, as a government, is pollution, her embrace is 
death. 

In common with others, we are of course shocked at 
the atrocities of the Hindoo mutineers, their cruelty, their 
horrible barbarities towards the unfortunate Europeans, 
men, women, and children, who fall into their hands. But 
they are only wreaking a terrible vengeance on their op- 
pressors, and the English are only reaping the fruits of their 
century of bad faith, misrule, oppression, and torture. Let 
any man read the authentic and proved accounts of the 
various tortures to which the unhappy ryots have been 
subjected by the agents of the Company, to wring out from 
famished poverty the rupee it has not—tortures of the 
most painful and revolting kind, inflicted on Hindoo women 
as well as men, and he will see in the atrocities over which 
he shudders only an infliction on the English of a small 
Seg of that barbarism which they have themselves prac- 
tised or suffered to be practised npon the helpless natives. 
Great Britain professes to be a Christian nation, and must 
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be judged by a Christian standard. So judged, her own 
conduct in India has been more atrocious than that of the 
natives. Whoever reads the calls for vengeance on the na- 
tives, and threats of vengeance held out in the London 
Times, and other English journals, can hardly fail to regard 
the Christian Englishman as a greater barbarian than the 
pagan Hindoo. We can conceive nothing worse than for a 
hundred and fifty millions of human souls to be subjected 
to the absolute domination of a trading company, or to be 
governed by the trading interests of a foreign nation, and 
while we lament the horrible fate of the innocent victims 
of Indian hate and vengeance, we cannot but think that if 
the Hindoos were Englishmen, the atrocities over which 
we shudder would be still greater. England in India is 
not England in Europe. 

If the question of right had not in our trafficking age 
grown obsolete, we might demand by what right the Eng- 
lish hold India, or wherefore they dispute the authority of 
the Emperor of Delhi, the heir of the Mogul, in whose name 
the British Kast India Company have always, unless a 
change has very recently taken place, professed to govern 
India. The company gained its foothold in India, as a 
trading company under the sanction of the Emperor of 
India, whose authority it acknowledged ; and it was in his 
name that it interfered in political atfairs, and exercised po- 
litical power. It has no rights in India, but those acquired 
from the emperor, except such as it may have acquired by 
frand’and violence. Having abused its rights, the descend- 
ant of the Mogul Emperor has, as against the British, the 
right, if able, to expel them from the country, and to re- 
sume the exercise of his authority, usurped and abused by 
a trading company. A trading company can have no 
rights of sovereignty, and Great Britain, though she has 
exercised, has never formally claimed the sovereignty of In- 
dia. ‘That sovereignty has remained, technically, where it 
was, in the puppet maintained at Delhi. If that puppet 
chooses to be a puppet no longer, but henceforth to act the 
part of a real sovereign, what right has the company, or 
even Great Britain, to object, or to call his assertion of his 
rights and the summoning of his subjects to his support, a 
mutiny, or a revolt ? 

The rights, whatever they may be, that a Christian na- 
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tion or a civilized nation may have over a barbarous nation, 
Great Britain cannot plead, for she has proved herself in 
relation to Hindostan neither the one nor the other. She 
has been simply a trading company. in relation to Hindos- 
tan, simply an invader, ‘and the Hindoos have a perfect 
right, by all laws, human and divine, to expel her from 
their territory, if theycan. The right and the law is clearly 
on their side, and Great Britain has not even the shadow of 
a right against them. 

sut it is not to be expected that considerations of this 
kind will have any weight. Modern nations regard right only 
in so far as it is coincident with their ambition, or their 
view of their own interest. Great Britain will not with- 
draw from India ; she will maintain herself there as long as 
she can, and she will put forth all her energy to suppress 
what she is pleased to call “the mutiny of the Sepoys.” 
If all her neighbors remain quiet, if no one among them 
seizes the opportunity to settle some old score, she will, we 
doubt not, succeed, and wreak a vengeance on the unhap- 
py Hindoos that will establish her character for cruelty and 
barbarity down to the end of the world. Yet if the so- 
called mutineers can prolong the struggle for a twelvemonth 
from this date, the position of England will have greatly 
changed in Europe and America, She will find herself em- 
barrassed on all sides, and obliged to use a less haughty 
tone than has for some time been her wont. Yet when we 
consider the wonderful vitality of England, and the pow- 
er through the industrial and mercantile system slfe ex- 
erts over all nations and nearly all individuals, we shall 
not be surprised to see her emerge from her present diffi- 
culties stronger and more imperiousthan ever. ‘The world 
with its present passions and interests, knows not how to 
dispense with the modern industrial and mercantile system, 
ruinous to the real virtue and happiness of the people as it 
may be. It is the reigning order, and even they who dis- 
like it cannot live without it, and are obliged to conform 
to it. The world, which does not and cannot appreciate 
the superiority of the spiritual to the temporal, nor take 
any very broad and comprehensive views even of the teim- 
poral, cannot spare Great Britain, or suffer her to be eclipsed. 
Her downfall would carry with it the downfall of the whole 
credit and funding system, that ingenious device for taxing 
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posterity for the benefit of the present generation. Stock 
gambling would fall, the whole system of fictitious wealth 
would dis uppear, and the greater part of modern shams and 
illusions. The downfall of Great Britain would produce a 

universal convulsion, and produce effects of hardly less mag- 
nitude than the downfall of ancient Rome. The emanci- 
pated nations would not know how to use their newly re- 
covered liberties. The keystone would be struck from the 
arch of the modern world. The crash some day must come, 

but no nation is ready for it, and the nations most hostile 
to Great Britain, will rather labor to sustain her in order 

to prevent the catastrophe, than to hasten her downfall. 
Trade as yet is sovereign, and as commerce is likely for some 
time to come to be substituted for religion, and the trader 
for the Christian missionary. It would be exceedingly im- 
prudent to hazard a prediction that the power of England 
has culminated. The devil will not readily let go the grip 
he has through the system we condemn on the modern world. 
Great Britain represents the City of the World, as Rome 
represents the City of God, and as the complete triumph of 
the City of God will not take place before the Last Day, we 
can hardly believe that Great Britain will experience iny se- 
rious reverses, and we shall not be surprised to find even her 
enemies uniting to guaranty her a new lease of power. \Vho- 
ever studies England thoroughly will discover in her few seeds 
of decay ; she hasa young vigor, and isat present the most liv- 
ing nation, to all appearances, on the globe, with the excep- 
tions, if exceptions they are, of Russia and our own country. 
We confess to having misjudged her, and we think very 
differently of her vitality and power from what we did be- 
fore the Russian war. She will fall one day, but she will 
bring down the whole City of the World with her when she 
does. 

In the mean time we hope our government will avail 
itself of the present opportunity to settle in a just and 
honorable way the Central American questions, and to assert 
and secure our national independence. We do not believe 
in taking advantage of a nation’s embarrassments to wring 
from it hard or unjust terms, and however low Great Brit- 
ain might fall, we should regret to see any thing more 
than strict justice insisted upon by our government ; but as 
justice cannot be obtained from her in her prosperity, we 
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can see nothing wrong or dishonorable in seeking it from 
her in her hour of adversity. We say we hope, yet that 
is too strong a word. Even the shadow of Great Britain, 
notwithstanding all our big talk, overawes our government 
and paralyzes its energies. We cannot expect it to assert 
American interests against her in earnest till it is too late, 
till the moment comes when in order to conciliate our trad- 
ing and planting interests and avoid the calamities of 
war, we must yield our rights, or, at least, surrender to her 
every advantage. We know no instance in which British 
diplomacy has failed to triumph over ours. We have 
fought with England, but we have never since the war of 
the Revolution proved ourselves independent of her. The 
only administration we can remember since Madison’s that 
did not consult British more than American interests was 
the late Pierce administration, so brutally decried by the 
British presses of this country. In general our adminis- 
trations have so much to do in providing for a successor, 
and in settling the pretensions of parties and partizans, 
that they have no time or ability to look after the real in- 
terests of the nation. This is a great and growing evil, 
the consequences of which are every day becoming more 
and more manifest. What will become of us it is difficult 
to foresee, if Providence does not in mercy interfere in our 
behalf. Our character as one of the great nations of the 
world is daily sinking rather than rising, and it is, out of 
our own country, little honor to be known as an American. 
Individual Americans nay be well treated abroad, but the 
American character commands very little respect. Weare 
considered, except in democratic circles, a nation without 
principle, without honor,—in a word, a nation of traders 
and filibusters. However, we set all this down to envy or 
hatred of us on account of our republicanism, and so long 
as stocks are up, cotton at advance, and trade is brisk, we 
flatter ourselves that we are fulfilling the mission God gave 
us, and setting the world a glorious example of a free peo- 
ple, of a model republic, worthy of the admiration, the 
envy, and the imitation of the world. It were far better 
for us to see our faults and attempt to amend them. We 
write, it may be, in a desponding tone. We cannot do 
otherwise, for we read each morning the New York Herald 
as a sort of necessary evil, and recollect that it is the most 
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widely circulated and the most influential journal in the 
Union, edited by a Scotchman, and devoted to British 
rather than to American interests, an echo of the London 
Times, published in New York. The Herald is the best 
index that can be selected to the present character and 
tendencies of the ruling classes in the Union, and has power 
enough to ruin the administration it opposes. 


Art. VIL—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


. Le Christianisme en China, en Tartarie, et au Thibet. Var M. 
Hvuc. Paris. Gaune Fréres. 1857. 2 tomes. 8vo. 
Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet. By M. L’Anpe 
Hvc, formerly Missionary Apostolic in China, author of “ The 
Chinese Empire,” &e. New. York. D. &. J. Sadlier & Co., 


1857. 12mo. 2 vols. 


The second work named is an English translation of the first, 
though by whom made, or whether madein this country or in Eng- 
land, we are not iuformed: but at any rate, the Messrs. Sadlier & 
Co, deserve great credit for their spirit and enterprise in giving us 
an American edition in English, so soon after the appearance of the 
original at Paris. 

The Abbé Huc is well known to the reading public as the author 
with : a companion of Travels in Tartary and’ Phibet, and by a.work on 
the Chinese Empire. His previous works have been read with avidity 
as well for the information they give of countries, tribes, institutions, 
manners and customs little known to the Western world, as for 
their intrinsic merits and personal adventures; and whatever else 
may be said of the author, it is certain he has the art of writing 
very agreeable and interesting books, and not the least interesting 
and agreeable as well as instructive of his productions is the work 
now before us. It contains a history of the establishment and vari- 
ous fortunes of Christianity in India, Tartary, Thibet, and China, 
from the times of the Apostles down to the present day,—a history 
replete with interest and instruction. 

We hope to be able to return to this work, and give our readers 
an analysis of its valuable contents, with some reflections on the pro- 
gress of Christi: anity in the East; we can now only add that the au- 
thor, if he has not exhausted the le: arning of his sub ject, and if he is 
not always to be followed in his theories and conjectures, has, at 
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least, told us much that was not generally known, and thrown much 
light on a branch of history that had been generally left in the 
dark. He has shown us that Christianity has made conquests, and 
has a history in countries where the general reader had supposed her 
light had never dawned. He gives a large amount of extremely in- 
teresting information ; but we must say that, after all, it is a little frag- 
mentary, and leaves a multitude of important questions unsettled. We 
want the line more distinctly drawn between the Catholic missions 
and the Nestorian, and the point cleared up, whether the latter ever 
did more than enter into possession of the missions of the former. 
M. Iuc leaves this matter quite in the dark. We want, too, more 
evidence that the dress, the rites, and usages of the Lamas of Thibet, 
which bear so striking a resemblance to those of Catholics have 
had a Christian origin, or that Budhism in Tartary or Thibet has 
been modified by the influence of Catholic or Nestorian missiona- 
ries. The thing is possible, and we are far from questioning the fact, 
but we do not find it proved to our full satisfaction. It can be 
proved only by a fuller history of Budhism from its origin than we 
possess. The author is learned, but he does not always win our full 
confidence in his critical or even his reasoning powers. 


The Convert ; or, Leaves from my Experience. By O. A. 
- 
‘ 


Brownson. New York: Dunigan & Brother, 185 12mo. 


pp. 450. 


The relation of the author to this Review prevents us from ex- 
pressing any opinion on the merits or demerits of this new work. 
All we can say is that it is what it professes to be, and perhaps 
something more. 


My Trip to France. By the Rev. Joun P. Dongtan. New 


York: Dunigan & Brother, 1857. 12mo., pp. 385. 


Tully's Columbian Spelling Book ; or, Easy Introduction to Or- 
thography, Orthoepy, and Etymology ; a new and easy method 
of teaching the spelling, pronunciation, meaning, and application 
of almost all the difficult and irregular words in the Englis 
language, by means of spelling and dictation exercises. In three 
parts. New York: O. Shea. 1857. 12mo., pp. 209. 





